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Floor design copyrighted by Am 


NO-WAX SOLARIAN’. 
THE FLOOR THEY'RE SOLD ON CAN HELP SELL YOUR HOUSE. 


Through widespread consumer advertising your Contact your Armstrong flooring contractor today, 
customers have been presold on beautiful no-wax or write Armstrong, Dept. 19FHH, Lancaster, PA 17604. 
Solarian floors. They're also presold on the Armstrong 
name as a measure of quality. Quality that reflects on the 
entire house. 

Our newest floor, Designer Solarian Il, captures thot 
realism of natural materials with a warm, satin luster, nas Ô 
wax finish. Designer Solarian II also offers the benefit of $0 nice 
fast Interflex™ perimeter installation over most subfloors. to CO e 

Give your customers the quality they're looking for h om e vt 
in a house. And give yourself a merchandising tool that 
can help you sell it. 
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Buying insulation 
because of its color 

is like buying nails 
because of their taste. 


What counts is performance. Period. And And unlike other blown insulations, Rockwool’s 
Rockwool blown insulation in ceilings beats density inhibits settling or shifting. There's 
batts (no matter what color) every time. less chance of installer error. Less chance of 


customer call-backs to fix “cold spots.” 
Blown Rockwool installs faster than batts 


to help control costs. It’s effective, Rockwool helps make energy saving a little 

economical and leaves no coverage gaps. more affordable. See your insulation contractor 
or write “Rockwool,” PO. Box 5170, 

Rockwool delivers more “R”* per inch. 25% Denver, CO 80217. 

more than blown fiberglass. So you can . | , 

insulate an attic right out to the eaves Insist on Genuine Rockwool blown insulation. It 

without losing thickness and thermal costs less, installs faster and performs 

performance. better. That’s the real beauty of Rockwool. 


*"R means resistance to heat flow. The higher the R-value the 
greater the insulating power.” 


The ugly insulation that works. 


Rockwool 
Industries, 
Inc. 


America’s No. 1 


rock wool H 
á 


SOUICE. 
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PUBLISHER’S PAGE 


You Can Tell a Book by lis Cover 


You’ve probably noticed that our cover has a different 
look this month, for we have a new logo that’s direct and 
contemporary and that shows off the cover photo to best 
advantage. We like to think it reflects the directness — 
and the timeliness—of our contents. 

A magazine’s logo is a bit like a signature: You don’t 
tamper with it lightly. But our new image is appropriate 
at this time, for HOUSING has made many changes over the last year. 
Some, like the logo, are merely typographical: larger, bolder reader 
service numbers, for example, that should prove convenient when you 
want more information about new products or literature. Others are 
more ambitious, like the quarterly construction cost guide that tells 
what it costs to build a detached ranch house or an attached two-story: 
townhouse in 100 different markets. (The next one is coming up in 
November.) 

You, our readers, now have a chance to express your point of view in 
Speaking Out and House Calls. And two late-closing features — HOUSING 
Hotline and the monthly economic barometer we call /ndicators— bring 
you last-minute news and statistics. 

All of these changes are intended to serve you better and to make us 
more useful to you in your work. And our editors tell me they won’t 
stop here: There are more new features in the works. (If you have any 
suggestions about subjects you’d like us to cover, please send them to 
our editors.) 

One subject we know that many of you are interested in is how to 
manage more efficiently so that you can cut costs without sacrificing 
quality. Computers offer a way to accomplish this, particularly now 
that manufacturers are coming out with less-expensive models suitable 
for smaller businesses. So beginning on page 75 you'll find a special 
section on “Computers: A Guide for the First-Time User.” Associate 
Editor Fran Donegan spoke to manufacturers, computer experts and 
builders to find out what you should know if you’re contemplating 
going on computer. And Associate Editor Walter Updegrave explored 
the dollars and cents of owning, leasing, time-sharing or going to a 
service bureau, particularly in light of the new tax laws. 

Also in this issue is a special portfolio of award-winning designs, the 
20 First Honor and Merit Award winners from this year’s Homes for 
Better Living program which HOUSING magazine sponsors in coopera- 
tion with the American Institute of Architects. When we started this 
program 26 years ago, we wanted to make the homebuilding industry 
aware of the benefits of working with architects. That’s hardly 
necessary these days, but we’ve found the program is still valuable 
because so many of the winners offer solutions to design problems that 
others also face. 

A popular radio commentator likes to tell “the rest of the story.” We 
feel there’s a “rest of the story” to be told about many of the projects 
and promising ideas we feature in HOUSING, and we intend to follow up 
on them regularly. Thus, on pages 50 to 55, you'll see how five energy 
houses that we published during the past two years worked out. 
Unfortunately, for a variety of reasons, the test data wasn’t as 
complete as we—and the builders and designers—would have liked. 
But there’s still something to be learned from these houses, and we 
appreciate the generosity of those who shared their experiences with us, 
even when there was no success story to tell. This kind of sharing 
benefits the whole industry. —G. ROBERT GRISWOLD 
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The right kind 
of appliances for many 
kinds of developments. 
Spata Contract Sales delivers a broad 
range of appliances. For example, if you’re 
building a large, luxury single family home 
our full feature, 25 cubic feet, side-by-side 
refrigerator-freezer is a perfect match. Or 


well in a more medium priced home. If you 


our 19.3 cubic feet frostless refrigerator sits 


are developing a multi-unit building, try our 
new high efficiency energy saving 15.1 cubic 
feet refrigerator. Even renovations involving 


small kitchens are no problem for our space 
saving 24 inches wide double door refrigerator. 
And Sears Contract Sales offers you 
this same kind of great selection in dish- 
washers, washers and dryers, ranges, 
ovens, including microwaves, disposers and 
compactors, too. No matter what kind of 
project you're planning, no matter what kind 
of needs you have, we have quality Kenmore 
appliances to fit your specifications precisely. 
We will help you match the right 
appliances to your specifications, too. Sears 
Contract Sales has an experienced pro- 
fessional staff of 


...more than just the 


sure you and your customers don’t have to 
worry about performance. 

Your buyers know they can trust the 
Sears Kenmore name. And that trust has made 


cy A - 
eS a ppliance Kenmore one of the most popular brands ever. 
E specialists. So call us for a quote. Ask for the spe- 
; aff They'll show cial “OPTS” program. It gives you an extra 
you hundreds of income opportunity and gives your buyers a 
models, styles choice of appliances. 
é =~ and colors: from Great selection and professional help 
basic to full feature. And they will tell you for you, Kenmore quality for your buyers— 
about a whole line up of features that can just two of the ways 
help you and your buyers save energy. Sears Contract 
But there is one feature Sears delivers Sales delivers 
that will please your buyers more than any more for you. m it. 4 
other. That’s Kenmore quality. Sears ee. 
laboratory technicians and home economists 
put these appliances through a demanding 
series of testing procedures to help make on 


\ 


Kenmore name. «2... 


© Sears Roebuck and Co. 1981 
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Freedom of choice. 


Ordering windows? Sliding picture 
doors? With Crestline, you can be 
choosey. 


Every model is made of good solid 
kilIn-dried wood. Many have our 
durable “Aluminum Overcoat” 


Our 1,436 models of windows and 
sliding picture doors offer you the 
efficiency of dealing with one com- 


pany. Crestline. To learn more 
about us, call Dave Brede at (715) 
845-1461. Or, write to him at Crest- 
line, Wausau, Wisconsin 54401. Take 
your choice. 


WAUSAU, WI - LADOGA, IN - CORRY, PA -+ PETERSBURG, VA + MECHANICVILLE, NY + LEON, IA + CORNING, CA + SPOKANE, WA + GRAYLING, Mi + DEPEW, NY 
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Two new finance programs from Washington could help ailing thrifts, even though they will 
have to take losses to take advantage. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has 
proposed an accounting change to let S&Ls sell their old low-interest mortgages at a 
loss and spread the impact of the loss over several years—instead of taking the loss 
in the same tax year as it occurs, as is now required. And the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corp. is launching a program to let s&Ls, and other mortgage-issuers, 
exchange their old mortgages for participation certificates. This will make it easier 
for thrifts to cash in on their old mortgages—although it will require them to take 
a bookkeeping loss, since the market value of a low-interest mortgage, in today’s 
high-rate market, is far less than the mortgage’s face value. For this reason, the 
program is likely to be of limited appeal. Nevertheless, Mortgage Corp. President 
Philip Brinkerhoff expects the program to spur the swapping of some $15 billion in 
mortgages next year for participation certificates. 


The July rise in housing starts —by 3.3% to an annual 1.06 million —was only one side of the 
coin. The other side was the third straight monthly drop in permits for future con- 
struction—down 4% to an annual 924,000. For analysis—plus an explanation of 
why July’s “good economic news” wasn’t so good—see Indicators, page 16. 


Stalled Section 8 projects can break ground, thanks to a Reagan administration ruling to in- 
crease the per-unit subsidy. The reason for the increase: so owners can keep pace 
with the higher cost of financing. The federal budget totals won’t have to be in- 
creased, says HUD Secretary Pierce, since the additional funds for the higher subsi- 
dy will be “recaptured” from other projects which have been dropped. The ruling 
will put in motion applications to build some 50,000 subsidized units. Until now, 
these applications were stuck in HUD’s pipeline. When added to the 40,000 units 
expected to be financed by the expanded mortgage-buying authority of the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Assn., “This will basically clean out the HUD pipeline,” 
says Deputy Assistant Secretary for Housing Philip Abrams. 


U.S. Home and Golden West Homes decided to merge because the timing was right. New 
York-based housing analyst Ken Campbell, president of Audit Investment Re- 
search, Inc., says that U.S. Home feels “a number of institutional barriers are be- 
ing cleared away to make manufactured housing more available—such as the new 
California law forbidding localities to discriminate against manufactured housing 
in their zoning laws.” The pending merger—considered all but certain—would join 
the nation’s largest stick builder with California’s largest producer of double-wide 
mobiles (according to each company’s assessment of its own market position). U.S. 
Home Chairman Guy R. Odom said he expects the merger will let each increase 
its market share more quickly than either could have beforehand. Golden West 
Vice President Dave Totten said of U.S. Home, “We think they have the expertise 
that we need in financing and land development.” 


Threats of defection get the California thrifts what they wanted. It’s the right to issue vari- 
able-interest mortgages similar to the ones that federally chartered S&Ls now can 
make. Late last month the California legislature sent to Governor Brown a bill 
which lets state-chartered thrifts make variable-interest mortgages. Brown seems 
certain to sign the bill—even though he vetoed a similar measure last year—and a 
major reason for the switch is that at least eleven state-chartered Sais threatened 
to switch to federal charters if they weren’t given more lending flexibility. The only 
restriction on the new California mortgages: the interest rate cannot change more 
than two percentage points a year. 


Small investors emerge as big lenders in financing construction of rentals. “The developer 
has learned to look elsewhere (than thrifts and commercial banks) for funds,” says 
Jerry M. Reinsdorf, chairman of the Balcor Co., a Skokie, Ill. investment firm. 
One growing source is the limited partnership formed by a large group of middle- 
and upper-middle-income investors, he says. These partnerships often require as lit- 
tle as $3,000 to buy in, according to Reinsdorf. 
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LAST-MINUTE NEWS 


Fannie Mae smiles on mobile homes and mortgage investors. Two separate programs will 
benefit each group. First, Fannie Mae (The Federal National Mortgage Assn.) will 
now buy mortgages on mobile homes, with these conditions: the units must be per- 
manently installed, the mortgage must be covered by title insurance, the land and 
home must be financed together, and the unit must be approvable as a site-built 
house, or under HUD’s mobile home standard. In the second program, Fannie Mae 
plans to offer, before year’s end, a security backed by home-mortgage pools as 
small as $1 million. A similar program pioneered by the Government National 
Mortgage Assn. for government-insured mortgage has proved extremely popular. 
The net effect for the Fannie Mae program would be to make investment in mort- 
gages less risky and more attractive —particularly to institutional investors. 


The default rate on adjustable-rate mortgages (arms) could be seven times higher than that 
for fixed-rate mortgages with a 90% loan-to-value ratio, says Max H. Karl, chair- 
man of MGIC. The Milwaukee-based mortgage insurance firm cites two reasons: the 
inability of borrowers to handle payment increases, and the erosion of equity, due 
to negative amortization. This risk of default is greatest, says Karl, in periods of 
high inflation. To counter the risk and make ARMs more acceptable to the second- 
ary market, MGIC has introduced “The Adjustor,” a program of insurance against 
loss due to negative amortization (which occurs when a rise in rates cause the loan 
balance to increase instead of decline). < 


Have you heard the one about carrying a used house in San Francsico? It’s no joke, but the 
monthly cost there has doubled since 1978, according to an affordability survey of 
averaged-priced used houses in 15 cities conducted by the National Association of 
Realtors. The blame is twofold: both on interest increases and on house-price hikes. 
Today, the principal, interest, taxes and utility payments would total $1,731 for 
an existing house in this most expensive market, say the Realtors; to buy the house 
would require about two-thirds of the average family income in the area. Other 
cities surveyed show these monthly payments: Los Angeles, $1,441; New York, 
$1,371; Washington, D.C., $1,310; and Houston, $1,166. The lowest increase—a 
mere 62.2% since 1978 —showed up in Detroit, where the average monthly pay- 
ment on a resale is now $934, the survey says. 


The plan to deregulate interest rates on savings has been thrown off schedule. U.S. District 
Court Judge Gerhard Gesell ruled that the Depository Institutions Deregulation 
Committee (DIDC) exceeded its authority when it ordered the removal of all ceil- 
ings on deposits with maturities of four years or more [HOuSING, August]. The 
DIDC had proposed removing all ceilings on four year-plus deposits beginning Au- 
gust 1, and then gradually removing ceilings on shorter-term deposits until all ceil- 
ings were phased out in 1985. But Gesell ruled against that because it failed to 
permit S&Ls to pay a quarter-point differential over the rate commercial banks 
would pay. For now, say banking industry lawyers, it appears that the best way to 
raise the current 8% ceiling on four-year-and-longer deposits is to peg the rate to 
Treasury securities, while allowing the thrifts to pay a quarter-point more than 
commercial banks do. 


“Corpérations are liberalizing their real-estate related relocation policies,” says George 
Rathman, president of Merrill Lynch Relocation Management, because “employees 
are finding it difficult not only to sell their current homes, but also to afford the 
carrying costs on their new ones.” In a study of the Fortune 1,000 corporations, the 
relocation firm discovered that while corporations are now doing more for those 
they do transfer, far fewer are being transferred: The 605 corporations that re- 
sponded to the survey reported a 22% decrease in the number of transferees. But 
today’s transferees—select few that they are—get mortgage-interest differential al- 
lowances from 61% of the corporations—up from 45% in 1979. And nearly all 
firms —96%— give their relocated employees help in disposing of their present 
homes. Nearly half of the firms employ a relocation service or bank to purchase 
the old home, the survey found. 
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Be ki : : pat Aia S 
of Alcoa Building Siding (almond color), White Ultradoor, 
Alaskan Insulating Windows, Musket Brown Open Louvered Shutters, and White Soffit and Fascia. 


We make it easy, with the Country Cedar Shake roof. 


Easy to sell. Easy to install, too. r 
One look at Alcoa Country Cedar We've completely redone our installation 
Shakes;"and any homeowner can see instructions for Country Cedar Shakes. 

why they've made the traditional asphalt We've developed new, simplified, step- 
shingle roof old-fashioned. Their striking by-step installation instructions. So, 

profile and random jogged edges give even if you've never installed an alumi- 
them the premium look of hand-split num shake roof before, there's no reason 


Alcoa Building Products, Inc 

Suite 1200, Two Allegheny Center 

Pittsburgh, PA 15212 

| want to get in on “Super Shake Sales!’ Please 
see that | get my kit of Country Cedar Shakes 
selling tools. 


cedar shakes. And our new pitch book to miss out on selling and installing pro- ans 
fitable Alcoa®Country Cedar Shakes. Address 
Alcoa means business, and Country 
Cedar Shakes mean more business City 
for you. State Zip 


commands a premium price. It's a prod- 
uct that more and more quality-conscious 
homeowners are turning to. And it's a 
product that you can sell with ease. 

Learn the Country Cedar Shake story. 


ALCOA 
BUILDING 


And get your own Country 
Cedar “Super Shake PRO D U CTS 
- Selling Kit!’ 
ae ie Return the | N E. 
and sales aids tell the story of why coupon today. SUBSIDIARY OF 


Country Cedar Shakes are one of the 
best investments a homeowner can 
make. 


GALCOA 
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` “How do you improve the performance 
* of the Andersen gliding patio door? 


With 21 
no-shows. 


We couldn’t make the Andersen® Perma-Shield® gliding 
— door any better outside. Its show-stopping pro- 
le, damage-resistant, no-paint vinyl sheathing and 
weathertight flange perform beautifully for builder and 
remodeler. 
So we made our door better inside. With 21 new im- 
provements. Improvements that you can’t easily see 


Stationary side jamb and sill, both panels. 


1. New weatherstrip, rabbeted side 
jamb. Full contact with door panels 
reduces air leakage. 


2. New durable aluminum 


lasting. 


3. High bottom “kick-plate” 
protects screen cloth, 


4. Stainless steel sill track 
cap. For longer life, 
smoother operation, 


5. Ribbed legs on sill 
bottom for optimum 
caulking. 


6. Thick rigid 
vinyl bottom rail 
filler. Secured to 
sill for improved 


security. 9. Hollow sill tank. 


Collects water that 
might infiltrate 
and drains it 

back outside. 


7. New flat face inside removable 
head stop. Better weatherstrip 
contact, easier operation. 


10. Head flange/ 
flashing. Covers 
mitered joints for 
better appearance, 
weathertightness. 


u. e à 
head parting \N 


stop weather- 
strip. Improved 
contact saves 
energy. 


Head jamb and stationary side jamb, both panels. 


screen profile. Stonger, longer 


8. Integral aluminum sill 
support (optional). 


Operating panel with hardware. 


(except in this ad) but improvements that make our new 
door more watertight, draftproof, energy efficient and 
easier to install. 

See the best performance ever by an Andersen door. 
See the new improved Perma-Shield gliding patio door. 
Call your Andersen distributor or dealer for show times. 
They're in the Yellow Pages under “Windows”. 


Operating side jamb and sill, operating panel and screen. 


12. New screen cloth. Woven 
glass fiber with vinyl coating for 
durability. 


13. New triple-pane insulating 
safety glass. For maximum 
insulating value and heat loss 
reduction. Tinted/reflective 
double-pane insulating glass 
available to reduce heat gain. 


14. New bottom rail 
weatherstrip assures 
contact for operating 
panel. 


15. New door panel 

profile. Allows use 
—— of different glazing 

options, including 
triple-pane. 


16. Floating threshold 
(optional). Assures 
easy installation 
regardless of floor 
thickness. 


17. High profile aluminum 
extruded sill. Keeps sill 
area more watertight. 


18. Cellular foam 
material. Increases 
insulating value. 


19. Structural 
urethane thermal 
break. Protects 
against frost. 


20. Improved 
handle and 
lock. Handles 
bolted through 
door panel 

for more 
durability. 
Dead bolt lock 
and interior 
night latch 
standard, 
Exterior keyed 
locking system 
optional. 


21. New meeting 
stile weather- 
stripping. Two 
contact points to 
maximize 
weathertightness. 


Ci 


Panel meeting stiles. 


The beautiful way to save fuel” 


Andersen’ 


ENI Copyright © 1941 Andersen Corp., Bayport, MN ANDERSEN CORPORATION 


indowalls’ 


BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 
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INDICATORS 


from McGraw-Hill’s Economics Department 


Housing Starts 
The Long-Term Picture 
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Our forecast carried since May correctly anticipated a July 
upturn in starts. And we still look for recovery by mid-1982 
toa 1.6 to 1.7 million annual rate. But it’s clear that for now, 
at least, credit market conditions will stunt any quick 
resurgence. The Fed is sticking to its tight money policies, 


with homebuilders and buyers the sacrificial lambs. None- 
theless, they retain the brand of determination that Winston 
Churchill's fiery speeches extolled. Although some experts 
predict the imminent demise of the housing industry, we see it 
quite alive and working hard by the middle of next year. 


Homebuilders crossed up the pundits and 


boosted starts by 3.3% in July. At a 1.055 Construction Activity 
million annual rate though, activity is obvi- In Thousands of Units/ Year” 
ously sadly depressed. Improvement was Change Chan 
concentrated in the North Central and North- From fon 
east, while construction activity sank in the 7/81 6/81 7/80 Previous Mo. _ Year Ago 
South and was little changed in the West. Private Housing Starts 1,055 4,021 1,277 + 3.3%" ~17.4% 
Largest gains, however, were concentrated in Single Family 691 679 867 +18 -20.3 
the multifamily sector, as single-family starts Two-to-Four Unit Bidgs 99 89 83 +112 419.3 
syria Bat At POPES Other Multifamily 2850S TH AT -19.0 
PS ETE SETE EE pee Total Building Permits 924 963. 1,232 = 4.0 ~25.0 
by 4% in July, with the bellwether single- Single Family 522 567 - 763 -79 -31.6 
family sector slumping nearly 8%. This slip- Two-to-Four Unit Bidgs 100 101 AETA E -123 
page, together with continued astronomical Other Multifamily y 302 295 355. + 24 14.9 
mortgage rates, likely means the downtrend $ i 
in starts will resume in future reports. 6/81 5/81 6/80 
The rate of completions rose nearly 9%in | private Housing Completions 1,368 1,260 1,491 + 86 - 8.2 
June. But single-family completions declined Single Family 859 867 911 ~ 09 -57 
slightly. Likewise, private units under con- Two-to-Four Unit Bldgs. 123 104 122 +183 "i 08 
struction shrank more than 4% in June. One Other Multifamily ; 386 289 458 +35.0 -15.7 
benefit from this malaise will be fewer units Pao oi COn 860 897 878 gi -21 
glutting the market in coming months. Single Family 485 507 479 Sigg +43 
Two-to-Four Unit Bldgs. 63 65 66 S A -AS 
Other Multifamily 311 324 333 -40 - 6.6 
Sales of new single-family homes plunged 
by 17.2% in June, belying May’s upsurge. At rket Activity 
the current sales pace, there is a 9.3-month Ma Annual fats Change 
backlog of new homes on the market. In addi- From Change 
tion, the average new-home sales price rose a Previous From 
hefty 4.7% in June, suggesting that the typi- 6/81 5/81 6/80 Period Year 
cal American is getting squeezed out of the | New Single-Family Sales% 408,000 493,000 532,000 -17.2% 23.3% 
market. And a slump in mobile-home ship- A Sales Price™ $88,300 $84,300 $76,300 + 47 +15.7 
ments corroborates a broad decline. Backi T Homes”) 9 Bares 8 ond 7 Bias + 13 4 1.4 
Surprisingly, existing home sales rose a Ejsing Home Sales) 2,650,000 2,500,000 2,570,000 + 6.0 + 34 
solid 6% in June, hopefully indicating that A Sales Price®” $80,300 $78,600 $74,100 + 22 + B4 
innovative financing schemes are working. ~ m y y 1 q 2 + i 
Buta 2.2% price rise further narrows the band reine a aoa Tecnu ST inn Sa ahr 
of buyers in that market. 1981 1981 1980 
More optimistically, the rental vacancy rate 2ndQtr.__ist Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 
fell to 5% in the second quarter from 5.2% at Vacancy Rate 
the start of the year. This may account for the Rental” 5.0% 5.2% 5.6% = 0.2 -~ 06 


strength in July multi-family starts. 
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Construction Cost Indices 
1967 = 100 
Change Change 
From From 
7/81 6/81 7/80 Previous Mo. Year Ago 
Producer (Wholesale) Price Index— 
All Construction Materials" 290.2 289.3 269.7 + 0.3% + 7.6% 
Asphalt Paving” 608.6 610.1 491.9 — 0.2 +23.7 
Portland Cement ® 329.4 328.9 313.3 + 02 + 5.1 
Softwood Lumber 349.0 356.1 348.1 - 2.0 + 0.3 
Plywood’ 248.1 250.9 2528 — 1.1 - 19 
Electrical Products” 246.4 245.2 231.4 + 0.5 + 6.5 
Production index—Construction 
Supplies" 142.0 143.3 128.6 -— 0.9 +10.4 
Construction Employment(000)" 4,253 4,274 4,270 -05 — 0.4 
Unemployment Rate—Constr."’ 15.0% 16.6% 158%  - 1.6 - 08 
Hourly Constr. Earnings Index 131.8 130.5 121.8 + 1.0 + 8.2 
6/81 5/81 6/80 
New Materials Orders (Millions)”) $13,309 $12,755 $10,770 + 43 +23.6 
Materials Shipments (Millions) $12,819 $12,812 $10,944 + 01 +17.1 
Financial Activity* 
Cc Cc 
Poe. ote 
6/81 5/81 6/80 Previous Mo. Year Ago 
Net New Deposits, S&Ls 
(millions) ($ 5,613) (6 70) ($ 169) ($5,543) ($5,444) 
Outstanding S&L Mortgages 
(millions) $18,113 $18,635 $15,296 — 2.8% +18.4% 
Mortgage-Backed Securities— 
S&Ls (millions) $29,323 $29,284 $22,294 + 0.1% +31.5% 
Net New 
Savings Banks (millions)® ($ 1,400) (§ 676) ($ 176) ($ 724) ($1,224) 
- 7/81 6/81 7/80 
Eftective Mortgage Commitment 
Rate (Convent., 25-yr., 75%)” 16.95% 16.82% 12.57% +0.13 +4.38 
Atianta 16.56 16.81 12.97 —0.25 +3.59 
Boston 17.43 17.17 13.18 +0.26 +4.25 
Chicago 17.46 17.41 12.25 +0.05 +5.21 
Dallas/Ft. Worth 16.52 16.24 12.40 +0.28 +4.12 
Denver 17.14 17.09 11.96 +0.05 +5.18 
Kansas City 17.01 16.85 12.26 +0.16 +4.75 
Los Angeles 17.13 17.01 12.47 +0.12 +4.66 
Miami 16.90 16.57 13.05 +0.33 +6.85 
Minneapolis 17.39 16.87 12.22 +0.52 +5.17 
Portland, Ore. 16.53 16.36 12.18 +0.17 +4.35 
Washington, D.C. 17.09 17.15 1235 —0.06 +4.74 
Ginnie Mae—8% Futures uoz NBR- S 
Contract— % Yield" 15.502 15.659 15890 -.157 —.388 
General Economic Indicators 
= o 
7/81 6/81 7/80 Previous Mo. Year Ago 
U.S. Industrial Production Index 
(1967 = 100)® 153.4 152.9 140.4 + 0.3% + 9.3% 
Personal Income 
(billions of dollars)” 2,421.7 2,384.7 2,161.2 +16 +12.1 
Savings Rate” 5.5% 5,4% 6.0% + 0.1 - 0.5 
Total Employment (millions)'® 98,962 98,392 96,999 + 0.6 + 2.0 
Unemployment Rate 7.0% 7.3% 7.6% - 0.3 - 06 
Wholesale Price 
Index (1967 = 100)!" 296.0 294.5 270.4 + 0.5 + 9.5 
Retail Sales (billions of dollars)” $88.032 $86.942 $79.491 + 1.3 +10.7 
Domestic New Car Sales 
(millions/year)” 5.886 5.302 6.433 +11.0 - 8.5 


Sources: (1) Chicago Board of Trade; (2) Electrical Marketing Newsletter; (3) Federal Home Loan Bank Board; 


(4) Federal Reserve Board; (5) National Association of Mutual Savings Banks; (6) National Association of Realtors; 
(7) U.S. Department of Commerce; (8) U.S. Department of Labor. All data seasonally adjusted unless marked by an 
asterisk (*). In most cases latest figures are preliminary, with revisions shown in next month's table. 


Wholesale prices for construction materials 
and supplies edged up by only 0.1% in July, 
after seasonal adjustment (0.3% unadjusted). 
That's less than the rise in all producer prices, 
reflecting soft demand by builders. Favorable 
price performances were posted by plywood 
and softwood lumber, asphalt paving materi- 
als and cement. Plastic construction products 
costs are also moderating. But a sharp in- 
crease in plastic resin quotes may foreshadow 
price increases down the road. 

More worrisome is the performance of 
labor markets. The unemployment rate for 
construction workers fell 1.6% in July. And 
associated with that improvement was a sharp 
1% increase in construction wage rates, twice 
the rise in manufacturing. Over the last year, 
construction earnings grew less rapidly than 
gains by industrial workers. Should an up- 
surge in building produce a sharp rise in labor 
costs, homebuilders will face a real obstacle 
in bringing the industry up to snuff. 


Mortgage rates headed farther into the 
stratosphere in early July, though the increase 
in a 75%, 25-year conventional rate was just 
13 basis points over early June. Likewise, 
June deposit data from thrifts showed a record 
outflow. Most recently, the nation’s money 
supply surged by $3.1-billion, shocking the 
money market traders. 

On the one hand, the picture is bleak. With 
the new budget just passed, Administration 
analysts now fear that the deficit in fiscal 1982 
could-be $20-billion more than was projected. 
Likewise, latest readouts on the economy in- 
dicate that there is no sharp recession in 
progress—though homebuilders know better. 
Without a sizable downturn, private credit 
demands will continue to grow instead of eas- 
ing as had been expected. 

On the positive side, the Administration is 
moving quickly to find ways to cut spending. 
And the new tax cuts mean both increased 
private savings and investment. The big ques- 
tion is how effectively the Administration can 
check spending and keep the Treasury out of 
money and bond markets. One sign of a seri- 
ous effort: cherished defense spending is now 
getting a closer look. 

Thus, our outlook is for rates to stay high 
through the fall, but come down thereafter. 
One positive factor is the genuine improve- 
ment in inflation, which the Federal Reserve 
cannot continue to ignore. 


Good news can be very, very bad sometimes 
—as when financial markets are hoping for 
recession but all data point to growth. In July, 
the unemployment rate dropped to its lowest 
in 15 months. Other setbacks: personal in- 
come jumped 1.6% and retail sales 1.3%. And 
while industrial production grew only 0.3%, 
a bigger decline had been expected. 

In fact, the economy is not strong and is 
likely to show sporadic slippage through the 
fall. But the tax cut is now an achievement 
that will promote growth as of October 1. By 
that token, our forecast is for a rising econo- 
my through 1982 and 1983. 

But the near-term outlook is in the hands of 
the Federal Reserve. Its stringent policies 
have choked homebuilding and other markets 
dependent on credit. The Fed indicates that it 
won't relent soon. Nonetheless, the Fed will 
have to come around or be charged with ob- 
structing the President's economic program. 
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Tight Money Will Keep Rates High... 


The Federal Reserve Board has served 
notice that it doesn’t intend to loosen 
the money clamp on the economy. 
Administration economists support 
this policy, arguing that the result will 
be lower inflation and falling interest 
rates—eventually. 

The problem is, most private econo- 
mists say that significant relief on 
rates is some ways off. 

“Mortgage rates will probably not 
be below 14% by the end of 1981,” 
says Thomas R. Harter, chief econo- 
mist of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Says Lawrence Chimerine: “We 
continue to expect that any declines in 
rates will be relatively modest, con- 
fined primarily to short-term instru- 
ments.” Chimerine is chief economist 
of Chase Econometrics Associates, an 
economic consulting firm. 

Devastated. Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Paul A. Volcker pre- 
sented the annual midyear review of 
monetary policy to the House and Sen- 
ate Banking Committees on July 21 
and 22, and Congressional reaction 
reflected the pain that high rates are 
inflicting on housing and other inter- 
est-sensitive sectors of the economy. 

“Housing and related industries are 
being devasted by this high-interest- 
rate policy,” said Sen. John Melcher 
(D.-Mont.), “and something must be 
done to provide some relief.” 

But Volcker said the Fed has been 
placed in the position where any 
attempt to reduce interest rates by 
pumping money into the banking sys- 
tem—as most critics would have it 
do—would only drive interest rates 
higher. He argued that the Fed’s only 
possible course is to press forward in 
wringing inflation out of the economy 
by persistently reducing the amount of 
money available for lending. 

Strategy. The Fed uses this reason- 
ing to support its tight control of mon- 
ey growth: Since spending and borrow- 
ing require money, reducing the 
amount of money in the economy 
restrains people and corporations from 
bidding up prices. But this tight con- 
trol makes money relatively more 
scarce, and in the process makes mon- 
ey harder to get. This drives up inter- 
est rates when demand is strong. 

The energy, high technology and 
defense sectors of the economy have 
indeed remained strong, Volcker said, 
so “the brunt of the restraint falls on 
other credit-dependent sectors.” 

But another important reason inter- 
est rates are high is that lenders insist 
on a return on their money that is 


greater than the rate of inflation. And 
for interest rates to come down, Volck- 
er said, lenders must be confident that 
inflation is coming down and will stay 
down. If the Fed pumps out more 
money to satisify sectors where de- 
mand is still strong, this will only raise 
fears of an inflationary progression of 
events: that the increased amounts of 
money supply lets people bid up the 
prices of goods and services. This 
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prompts lenders to raise interest rates 
higher in anticipation of future infla- 
tion. 

“You and I know that after a decade 
of disappointment, there is persisting 
skepticism about the ability of the 
nation to persevere in an anti-inflation 
program,” Volcker told Congress. “I 
believe that skepticism is unwarranted, 
but we must make that claim good by 
our actions.” 

Support. Administration officials, 
meanwhile, argued that both spending 
and monetary policies are on the right 
course. “We will not weaken in our 
support of these proposals,” said Beryl 
W. Sprinkel, undersecretary of the 
Treasury for monetary affairs. 

“The administration is committed to 
policies which will bring a permanent 
end to high inflation, high interest 
rates and high unemployment. We rec- 
ognize there are some immediate costs, 
but we recognize. . .much higher costs, 
if effective action is delayed. . .[Those 
would be] the destruction of our econ- 
omy.” —G. DAVID WALLACE 

McGraw-Hill World News, Washington 


...As Tax Reform Offers Some Relief 


The Reagan administration’s massive 
new tax cut—worth $749 billion over 
the next five years—is geared primari- 
ly to individuals and capital-intensive 
“smokestack” industries. But it does 
contain relatively modest tax changes 
that could benefit housing. 

Write-offs. The centerpiece of the 
business share of the tax bill—the 
accelerated cost recovery system— 
offers owners of residential buildings 
the option of much faster write-offs 
than had been allowed. All such prop- 
erty, which now has a depreciation 
period of thirty years or more, 
becomes eligible for a 15-year write- 
off if the taxpayer so elects. The owner 
will have to depreciate the property as 
a whole, however—component depre- 
ciaton will no longer be allowed. 

In a bid to help homeowners who 
are having a hard time selling their 
houses, the Congress increased the roll- 
over period during which a taxpayer 
avoids paying capital gains taxes on 
the sale of a principal residence from 
18 months to two years. And it 
increased from $100,000 to $125,000 
the one-time exclusion from capital 
gains taxation on the sale of a house. 

All-Savers. In a move nominally 
opposed by the Reagan administration, 
Congress added some controversial 
inducements to savings that were 
designed to help the savings and loan 


industry. The new law authorizes 
banks, S&Ls and mutual savings banks 
to issue so-called “All-Savers” Certifi- 
cates, which on a one-time basis can 
give depositors up to $1,000 in tax- 
exempt interest ($2,000 for those filing 
joint returns). 

The certificates, which bear a yield 
of 70% of that of a 52-week Treasury 
bill, can be issued after Sept. 30, 1981 
and before January 1, 1983. At least 
75% of the proceeds on certificates 
issued in any calendar quarter must be 
used to provide residential financing 
by the end of the next quarter. 

Qualified financing includes: 

@any secured loan for a single- or 
multifamily residence 

®any home improvement loan 

®any mortgage for single- and mul- 
tifamily housing insured or guaranteed 
by any federal, state or local govern- 
ment agency 

®@any loan for the construction or 
rehabilitation of a single- or multi- 
family residence. 

The new tax law also includes an 
additional savings incentive that be- 
comes effective in 1985. It will permit 
a 15% net interest exclusion on up to 
$3,000 of interest ($6,000 for joint 
returns). There is no requirement that 
the thrifts or banks use the funds for 
housing. —STUART E. JACKSON 

McGraw-Hill World News, Washington 
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Federal Programs Slashed—as Promised 


With the lonely exception of the “All- 
Savers” Bill designed to help out the 
S&L industry (see page 19), the housing 
industry mostly got the back of the 
hand from Congress and the Reagan 
administration in this year’s appro- 
priations bill. 

The housing authorizations adopted 
for fiscal 1982, beginning October 1, 
either eliminated, cut back or put a lid 
on most housing and community devel- 
opment programs. The message of the 
president and his budget Director 
David Stockman—‘“Make do with 
less” —got through loud and clear. 

The reaction of Chairman Henry B. 
Gonzales (D-Tex.) of the House Hous- 
ing Subcommittee was that Congress 
was “succumbing and signing the 
death knell” for housing programs. 
And Congress did kill off at least one 
significant program: Section 235, 


which subsidizes mortgage payments — 


for low-income buyers. It will end next 
March 31. 

Stripped Section 8. Severe cut- 
backs were made on the Section 8 
rental assistance program for lowest- 
income families. The House-Senate 
conferees decided that 153,000 rental 
units could be added to the present 
Section 8 program. 

That is fewer than the 175,000 that 
Reagan asked for in March [HOUSING, 
April], which itself was a sharp reduc- 
tion from the 260,000 units that lame- 
duck Jimmy Carter proposed in his 
budget last January. 

Design disciplines were added in this 
year’s Section 8 program. HUD was 
instructed by Congress that all new 
Section 8 housing should be “modest 


in design,” and that the HUD secretary 
should review “planned amenities” to 
see to what extent room sizes can be 


reduced and still meet FHA Minimum 


Property Standards. 

In addition, subsidies are allowed 
for “single room occupancy” units— 
units without a bathroom or kitchen— 
if “there is a significant demand” for 
such units in a given area. These subsi- 
dies would be available from the Sec- 
tion 8 rehab program. 

UDAG salvage. One program in- 
tended for complete extermination by 
budget director Stockman has sur- 
vived, albeit with less funding than last 
year. The Urban Development Action 
Grant program—a favorite of the 
nation’s mayors—was kept at a $500- 
million level for the next two fiscal 
years, down from $675 million for the 
current fiscal year ending Sept. 30. 

Thus, homebuilders who want to 
continue to provide low-cost housing 
may now have to search for substitutes 
for programs using federal money, 
since in many instances there will be 
less of it to go around. 

Mortgages. On the financial front, 
the Government National Mortgage 
Assn. (Ginnie Mae) was given authori- 
ty to purchase $1.97 billion of FHA and 
VA mortgages. The Senate had wanted 
to give it $3.2 billion. The $1.97 billion 
will be enough to finance “those proj- 
ects that will reach FHA firm commit- 
ment during the fiscal year 1982,” the 
conferees concluded. 

Stockman wants the FHA single- 
family mortgage insurance program 
phased out [HousING, May], but Con- 
gress kept it alive—even though it 


refused to raise the loan maximum for 
high-cost areas above $90,000. 

The House-Senate conferees said, 
however, that when FHA calculates an 
area’s “median sales price” to deter- 
mine if the insurance ceiling will go 
higher than the base $67,500, it should 
“give greater weight to the sales prices 
of new homes.” Reason: so that “the 
housing opportunities of moderate- 
and middle-income persons will be 
maximized.” 

Mobile victories. In the face of 
many federal slaps at site-built hous- 
ing programs, the manufactured hous- 
ing/mobile home industry got a few 
pats on the back. Chairman Richard 
Lugar [R-Ind.] of the Senate Housing 
Subcommittee, was instrumental in 
obtaining these gains: 

®Section 8 subsidies may now be 
paid to families living in mobile home 
parks, whether the units are existing, 
substantially rehabilitated, or newly 
constructed. 

®@FHA mortgage insurance will be 
available for loans on manufactured 
housing ‘as expensive as $55,000 
(house and lot) in high-cost areas. In 
other areas, the maximum for a unit 
without land goes up to $47,500 for a 
double-wide unit on a lot, up from the 
current $40,550. The loan term may 
go to 20 years, compared to the cur- 
rent 15-year limit. 

®@FHA insurance will also be availa- 
ble for manufactured home condomin- 
iums, whether the units are attached, 
semi-attached, or detached — provided 
the units meet FHA Minimum Property 
Standards. —DONALD O. LOOMIS 

McGraw-Hill World News, Washington 


Study Links Tight Construction with Pollution 


A prestigious research group cautions 
that indoor air pollution is becoming 
more scrious as houses, apartments 
and other buildings are sealed tighter 
to reduce energy costs. 

Singled out were formaldehyde, rad- 
on and asbestos—all associated with 
building materials—as three major 
pollutants. The study was prepared for 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
by the National Research Council, 
which is affiliated with the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

The study warns also that ventila- 
tion alone may not be enough to 
reduce pollution levels, especially in an 
era when ventilation rates are being 
cut back to save energy. 

Fumes. Building materials such as 
plywood, particleboard and urea-form- 
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aldehyde foam insulation are sources 
of formaldehyde fumes, which the 
study calls a common pollutant. 

As for radon, which is emitted 
indoors by soil, building materials and 
groundwater, the report says radon gas 
and its radioactive decay products 
often occur indoors in concentrations 
ten times greater than outdoors. 
Although this pollutant is associated 
with lung cancer in uranium miners 
exposed at much higher levels, the 
study says potential health effects at 
levels found indoors have not yet been 
determined. 

Regarding asbestos, the study said 
the small amounts found indoors usu- 
ally pose only a “small health risk,” 
based on present knowledge. But it did 
voice concern over possible risks to 


persons in buildings when efforts are 
made to reduce asbestos materials, and 
recommended containment measures 
in such cases. $5 

Extreme problems. Extremes of 
temperature and humidity—while not 
customarily thought of as agents of 
pollution—can affect human health, 
especially when they influence the 
activity and concentrations of gases 
and particles present in the air. 

In particular, the report points out 
that excess humidity can increase the 
corrosive effect of absorbed gases, and 
may promote the growth of molds, 
algae and fungi. “Thus, humidity con- 
trol may become an important compo- 
nent of reduced-ventilation strategies,” 
it says. — HERBERT W. CHESHIRE 

McGraw-Hill World News, Washington 
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ltemizing the Costs of Regulation 


THE COURTS 


Thumbs Down on Private Sales 


A California coali 


But there’s a major difference between a car’s sticker 
price and a home's. Unlike power br 
Ferguson, e 


transmission, notes Gil 


never gets a choice.” 
Ferguson’s 


shouldn't bear the brunt 


environmental impact studies and archeological 


required before a building 


important to the public,” says Ferguson, “then all the public 
ought to pay to study them. Not the poor guy who's buying 


a home.” 
Government regulation, 
“has produced 
have nots.” First-time buyers’ 
doing in their children,” 
CEEED is giving its 
others in the housin 


ple lesson imparted by the price sticker: “We can’t build 
Volkswagen homes and Volkswagen communities anymore, 


Courts continue to remind developers 
and others in the business of selling 
houses that theirs must not be a tight 
little club inhospitable to newcomers 
or companies that want to use more 
aggressive marketing practices, Three 
recent decisions in three unrelated 
cases underscore the danger that poli- 
cies of exclusiveness can raise under 
the antitrust laws. 

In Tennessee, for instance, the state 
attorney general got after the Nash- 
ville Apartment Association for a 
membership restriction that barred 
members from using various promo- 
tional gimmicks — free rent, premiums, 
gifts—to attract tenants. 

Such a provision in the code of eth- 
ics is a violation of the Sherman Act, 
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» marketing and financing to the cost 
Permit processing and environmental 


akes and automatic 
xecutive director of 
CEEED, Californians for Environment, Employment, Econo- 
my and Development, “there’s no option for an environmen- 
tal impact study.” Whether the homebuyer likes it or not, 
he says, such costs “are all in his mortgage at 16%. He 


group, sometimes referred to as “the Sierra 
Club of the other side,” claims the individual homebuyer 


particularly exclusionary tactics, 
beautiful neighborhoods,” 

but it’s also created “a chasm between the 
inability to afford a home at 
today’s prices, according to Ferguson, “amounts to parents 
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the state charged in a suit brought in 
federal district court. The association 
ended the litigation with a Promise to 
drop the prohibition and not to impose 
sanctions on any apartment manager 
that advertises giveaways, 
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three unrelated cases 
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raise under antitrust laws. 
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Restrictions 


renegs, it is easier for the government 
to bring a second case. If the order is 
violated, the prosecutors no longer 
have to prove that competition was 
curbed by the challenged practice— 
only that a court mandate was 
ignored. 

That’s just what happened earlier 
this summer in Pittsburgh, where the 
U.S. Department of Justice went after 
Suburban Multi-List, Inc., a real 
estate agent alliance which had 
accepted a federal district court con- 
sent decree in an antitrust case in 
1973. In that decree, the multi-list 
group promised not to do anything 
that would tend to make the fees uni- 
form. But, the government recently 

Continued on page 24 


NEWS/ENERGY 


HUD Solar Experiment: Cloudy Results 


Active solar systems are not measuring 
up to their promises, says a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment study, and there are problems 
with passive systems as well. 

A $20 million HUD demonstration 
program, designed to encourage home- 
builders to use solar technology, is now 
considered a flop by the department. 

David C. Moore, program director, 
reports nearly three-fifths of the sys- 
tems in houses under study have failed 
since installation—and the failure rate 
is almost as high on 181 systems in 
multifamily buildings. 

Purpose. Congress authorized the 
demonstration program seven years 
ago. Its purpose was to provide 
grants—usually about $9,000 per 
unit—to homebuilders. This was in- 
tended to involve the builders in solar 
system selection, to create realistic 
data on system performance and to 
provide examples of installations for 
the public. 

But the program did not produce an 
abundance of shining examples. “The 
quality of many solar products, designs 
and installations has been dismal,” 
says Moore. “It is possible to do the 
job right, but it is not easy.” 

Moore reports problems with pas- 
sive system temperature control. He 
says that while overheating problems 
and nighttime heat loss are well known 
and clearly suggest a need for better 
controls, they are often forgotten by 
designers. “(In passive systems) care- 
ful design is particularly important 
when overhangs are relied upon for 
controls,” he says. 


As for active solar, Moore com- 
plains that some of the problems have 
been with one-of-a-kind installations. 
However, “the discouraging fact is 
that these (problems) have been 
repeated in many different projects.” 

Too hot. In an unoccupied Boulder, 
Colo. home, one system even caught 
fire, presumably because a plywood- 
backed box used with the system over- 
heated. Moore suspects the plywood 
was the wrong material to use: “Long- 
term exposure of plywood to elevated 
temperatures will dry out the wood,” 
he says, and this lowers its combustion 
temperature significantly. 

Another problem area Moore points 
to: corrosion in collector loops of liquid 
systems. Such systems require regular 
maintenance and replacement of the 
antifreeze additives such as glycol 
which, he notes, can deteriorate and 
break down at high temperatures. 

“Most homeowners are unwilling to 
incur the expense of periodic mainte- 
nance,” he says. 

Active vs. passive. One of the 
lessons learned in the program is that 
passive solar has a much brighter 
future for now than does active, 
according to Martin Mintz, a trained 
architect and director of technical ser- 
vices for the National Association of 
Home Builders. 

“With passive, you can do a fairly 
good job with very little money. We 
are secing far more interest in passive. 
Active is still in a state of infancy, and 
there is little mass production,” says 
Mintz. 

Builder beefs. Although a survey 


commissioned by HUD showed that a 
majority of participating builders were 
satisfied with the program, not all 
were. “We wouldn’t take part again,” 
says Mary Vickerman of the David 
Vickerman homebuilding firm in Ever- 
green, Colo, “There was too much red 
tape and too many late payments for a 
firm our size.” The company builds 
five to ten houses a year, she says. 

In Santa Fe, N. Mex., Francis Stan- 
ley, managing partner of builder Stan- 
ley Associates, says he might partici- 
pate again if HUD made similar grants 
available, but he criticizes the govern- 
ment for wasting money. For example, 
he notes that all participants had to 
travel to distant cities for orientation 
and briefing sessions -before their 
grants were processed. 

Twilight view. Neither Moore nor 
anyone else at HUD expects a reactiva- 
tion of the solar demonstration project. 
This will suit the Reagan administra- 
tion just fine; it is curbing the Depart- 
ment of Energy research efforts on 
solar and intends to rely solely on tax 
credits to encourage utilization of solar 
technology. 

But even builders unhappy with 
HUD's demonstration program are in- 
terested in continued use of solar sys- 
tems. Colorado builder Mary Vicker- 
man tells why: The demonstration 
solar home her company built sold for 
$92,000 in 1978—and was resold this 
year for $159,000. She considers that 
reason enough to pursue solar technol- 
ogy further—but without government 
help. — WILLIAM D. HICKMAN 

McGraw-Hill World News, Washington 


Private Sales continued from page 22 


charged, three years ago the organiza- 
tion refused membership to a broker 
because she did only about half of her 
business at the normal 6% or 7% com- 
mission rate. The rest of her business 
consisted of working as a sales consul- 
tant—at considerably lower rates—to 
homeowners who wanted to sell their 
own properties. 

North Suburban argued that the 
sale-by-owner operation was inconsis- 
tent with membership in a multi-list 
organization. But the judge refused to 
buy the argument. He found the group 
in contempt of court but imposed no 
penalty because the organization was 
already slated to go out of business. 

The third case was brought by a 
lawyer against First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of New Haven. 
He claimed that the lender violated 
Connecticut state antitrust laws by 
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maintaining a list of attorneys ap- 
proved to handle real estate closings — 
thereby denying business to those not 
on the list. The plaintiff didn’t prove 
that the practice was in fact a bid to 
monopolize the business of real estate 
law. But the Connecticut Supreme 
Court handed a loss to the entire S&L 
industry on the more sweeping ques- 
tion of whether similar actions can be 
brought in the future. 

First Federal Savings and Loan 
argued that since it is regulated by 
Washington, it is not covered by state 
antitrust laws. But the justices held 
that in fact such challenges can go to 
trial, since the kind of practices they 
are trying to change in no way jeopar- 
dize the objective of federal regulators 
in guaranteeing the financial sound- 
ness of the institutions. 

Restriction. In another case, a 


court agreed that a development may 
keep its family atmosphere by not sell- 
ing to unmarried couples without run- 
ning afoul of anti-discrimination laws. 
The Maryland Court of Special Ap- 
peal sided with the Greenbelt Cooper- 
ative in its refusal to grant member- 
ship to a man and a woman who 
wanted to buy a house in the town, and 
the decision, in effect, voided the sales 
contract. The state Human Relations 
Commission had called the refusal dis- 
crimination on the basis of marital 
status—which is unlawful in Mary- 
land—but the state court held that 
each applicant was single and there 
was no evidence that the development 
opposes singles per se—only that it 
objects when they are living together 
without marriage. 
—DANIEL B. MOSKOWTITZ 
McGraw-Hill World News, Washington 


GE didnt design a Zonal Heat Pump 


that cuts energy costs room-by-room 
just to impress builders. 


We did it to impress their customers. 


See the GE Zoneline II] Zonal Room-by- 
Room Energy-Saver Heat Pump at the 
M-H World Show, GE Booth “1701. 


Enter the exciting world of room-by-room 
zonal heating and cooling. It's the latest concept 
in energy conservation, and GE has prepared 
an impressive show to explain how this concept 
can save energy dollars for your customers. 

As energy costs go higher, builders have 
to find new ways to cut down on the cost of 
heating and cooling. That's why GE designed 
the Zoneline Ill Extended Range Heat Pump. It 
can significantly reduce energy usage, when 
compared to standard electric resistance heat- 
ing units, and helps keep cooling costs down 
because of its high cooling-efficiency rating. 

In addition, the room-by-room zonal con- 
trol lets your customers put energy to use in 
only the rooms they're using. The result is less 
energy waste, and lower electric bills. A perfect 


combination, heat pump and zonal control. No 
wonder the Zoneline III Heat Pump system may 
be the ultimate energy saver money can buy. 

When it comes to heating economy, 
consider these energy-saving figures. By itself, 
the Zoneline II] Heat Pump will save an 
estimated 50% in Las Vegas, 30% in New York, 
46% in Dallas, and 55% in Los Angeles over 
electric resistance heating. It costs more than a 
standard resistance heating unit, but depending 
on the location, the Zoneline Il Heat Pump can 
pay for itself in 1 to 5 years, 

So drop into GE Booth #1701 at the M-H 
World show and see for yourself how room-by- 
room Zoneline III Zonal Heat Pumps can help 
you sell more living units and save more energy 
dollars for your customers. What else would 
you expect from GE? 


We bring good things to life. 
GENERAL GÒ ELECTRIC 
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SUNSATIONAL! 


Capture the Sun with New SolaireFilm Wood Windows and Doors 
by WEATHER SHIELD 


factor and insulate as effectively as triple pane glass, yet are 
more transparent to solar energy. The combination of 
“more heat in and less heat out” means you save on heating 
costs. Few other solar components work as simply, cost as 
little, or are as maintenance-free as Weather Shield windows 
and doors with this new transparent solar film. 


Take advantage of this unique glazing system on your next 
building project. Weather Shield is offering passive solar 
film in selected sizes of its fine quality wood windows, sliding 
patio doors, direct set units and steel insulated entrance gf 
systems. All are available in a choice of primed wood 
exteriors or any one of Weather Shield’s low main- 
tenance exterior finishes. 


Super energy-efficient quad glazing is offered in direct set 
units only. Quad pane units are 1%” thick, consisting of 
two lites of film suspended between the outer layers of glass. 
The units rate high on solar transmission while insulating 
better than triple pane units. 


GET THE BENEFITS OF SOLAR ENERGY WITHOUT 
THE COMPLICATIONS. Get Weather Shield SolaireFilm 
Energy-Efficient wood windows, patio doors and 
entrance systems. 


For more information on the ultimate in passive solar 
components, call our Marketing Manager, H.J. Koester, 
at (715) 748-2100. 


WEATHER SHIELD 


WEATHER SHIELD MFG., INC. X 
P.O. Box 309, Medford, Wisconsin 54451 


All Weather Protection Always’ 
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A typical 8-inch concrete block foundation has an 


| R-value of 1.11, very similar to the: 0.9] R-value of 
‘single-pane glass. It'allows the surrounding earth - 
He, Spe like a giant heat sink, drawing heat from a 


basement at a tremendous rate: Up to 22% of ahome’s 


total heat loss! But durable, easy-to-install’ 


STYROFOAM" brand insulation can cut both founda- 
tion and frame wall heat loss dramatically.* » 

Today's energy-aware new home prospects are 
looking beyond initial:costs, to find homes they can 
afford to own. They're asking for energy-efficiency 


_from top to bottom. And they're willing to pay over 


O% 
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HHA 
§ 


undations. 


$1300** extra fora total energy package. 

STYROFOAM brand insulation delivers the unique 
combination of lasting high R-value, compressive 
strength and moisture’resistance that stands up to 
tough below-grade installations. These same char- 
acteristics. make it your logical choice*for walls, too. 
And STYROFOAM can be used in a specified one-hour 
fire-rated frame wall system when required,** 

So wrap your new houses in an insulating overcoat 


_of STYROFOAM brand insulation from roofline to 


footer. Your new home prospects will appreciate 
being shown homes they can afford to own. 


‘Savings vary. Find out why in the seller's fact sheet on R-values. Higher R-values mean greater insulating power 

**Survey conducted September, 1979, by The Opinion Research Corp., commissioned by The Dow Chemical Company, 

+*Meets requirements of ASTM E 119-79 endurance test criteria tor 60 minutes. Further information available from your supplier or from 
Dow. 


1-143. ©1981 The Dow Chemical Company 


Remember, STYROFOAM brand insulation— 
America’s #1 seller—is:made only by The Dow Chemi- Put Dow 
cal Company, and is supported by a comprehensive on your side. 
nationwide advertising and public relations‘eampaign TENA l 
that makes your selling job easier. For complete'infor- 
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“Trademarkof The Dow Chemical Company 


mation, call your Dow sales representative or write: =) Circle 28 oh reddini cond 
The Dow Chemical Company, Dept. J60, STYROFOAM 
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WARNING: STYROFOAM brand insulation is combustible and should be properly installed. A thermal barrier equivalent toa gypsum 
board interior finish should be used in residential construction, For specific instructions, see Dow literature available from your 
supplier or from Dow, 


NEWS / AFFORDABILITY 


High-Scoring Ideas for Low-Cost Housing 


Practical and fanciful proposals include housing for the three little pigs 


In California, this summer’s MvPs— 
most valuable projects—may be the 
winners of a recent state-sponsored 
affordable-housing competition. 

“They've given us cause for opti- 
mism that the affordable housing 
dilemma can be resolved,” says Bob 
Judd, director of the Governor’s Office 
of Appropriate Technology, which 
sponsored the competition with the 
California Department of Housing and 
Community Development. 

But, as the winners show, solving 
that dilemma means covering all the 
bases from cost-cutting construction to 
energy-efficient design to creative 
financing. Some even include vegeta- 
ble gardens so that budget-conscious 
homebuyers can pare their food bills. 
In the words of one winner, architect 
Steven Kodama of San Francisco: 
“We tried to combine every little 
advantage we could.” 

Top projects. His firm, Kurtzman 
& Kodama, won $15,000—the maxi- 
mum award in the cash-prize con- 
test—for a 99-unit project in semi- 
rural Chico, Calif. To keep construc- 
tion costs down, floor plans are stan- 
dardized—both one- and two-bedroom 
units have the same basic plan, for 
example. To keep energy costs in line, 
the units have passive solar features. 
And there’s a garden plot (see illustra- 
tion at top of page). 

“Buyers” will be low-income per- 
sons who will purchase a share in the 
project—a limited-equity coopera- 
tive—for as little as $500 or $1,000. 
Part of their monthly payments — tech- 
nically “rent” —will be contributed by 
HUD, under the Section 8 program. 
The amount buyers contribute them- 
selves, however, will entitle them to a 
proportional share in the housing’s 
appreciation. 

Like most of the 12 projects which 
earned cash awards, the Chico Coop- 
erative is still on paper, with construc- 
tion slated to begin this fall. Two other 
award-winning designs on California 
drawing boards are: 

@A 36-unit project which will 
replace a parking lot in Sacramento’s 
downtown redevelopment area. The 
estimated sales price is $53,000. One 
reason it’s so low: The city will own the 
land and lease it to moderate-income 
buyers for a minimal amount, perhaps 
as little as $1 a year. The winning 
builder, The Hoffman Co. of Sacra- 
mento, will put up units with active 
and passive solar features. According 
to vice-president Donald McCormick, 
these should cut buyers’ utility bills to 
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HIGH EXIT BREEZES 


NORTH FACING 
"COOL! BATTO 


eR "BREAD BOK" 
EOR HOT WATER 
SOUTH-FACING 
"WARM" PATIO 


LOW ENTRY BREEZES 


Award-winning design uses warm sun and cool breezes to trim energy costs. 


one-half or one-third what they’d be 
for a conventional 1,000-sq.-ft. home. 

@Eighteen-per-acre townhouses 
buildable for $18,500 per unit in labor 
and materials. The prototype units are 
small—685 sq. ft.—and all alike, but 
the biggest cost saver is using pre-cast 
concrete tilt-up party walls—a con- 
struction technique usually found only 
in commercial building. What’s more, 
says Mill Valley architect Michael 
Moyer, the concrete walls contribute 
to the units’ passive solar heating sys- 
tem. (Structural engineer Tony Doa- 
mascole worked with Moyer on the 
construction concept.) 

Imagination and innovation. 
Awards were also given for “new pro- 
cesses” and “new possibilities” —i.c. 
ways to cut red tape and any other 
imaginative way to promote affordable 
housing. The 16 winning proposals 
covered everything from brand-new 
building materials to renovating run- 


Coming Up: 
Affordable Reading 


The Office of Appropriate Technol- 
ogy (OAT) plans to publish a hand- 
book on affordable housing, cover- 
ing the winning projects and pro- 
posals. Other topics will include 
creative financing (Is it a long-term 
solution?) and sweat-equity pro- 
grams (Is self-help housing the way 
of the future?). Projected publish- 
ing date: December 15, 1981. For 
information write to OAT’s Publica- 
tions and Information Office at 
1600 Ninth St., Suite 330, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95814. 


down “trailer parks”. For example: 

@Winner Larry Minchau of Rio 
Linda showed that the three little pigs 
could have built a wolf-proof house 
from straw—if they'd only known 
how. His entry was an outline for the 
production and marketing of a build- 
ing material made from surplus rice 
straw and it included a sample board 
for judges’ inspection. The straw, 
which is now burned off California 
fields at the rate of over one million 
tons a year, could be turned into sub- 
flooring, 2 x 4s, cabinetry, etc., accord- 
ing to Minchau’s proposal. 

©The Institute of Future Studies in 
Santa Barbara earned an award with 
its proposal for a home-loan lottery: 
Renters would be given a tax credit 
and encouraged to apply it toward a 
chance to win a home loan. The 
authors estimate the lottery would 
generate millions of dollars, which 
would be used to provide low-interest- 
rate loans. 

@D.L. Douglas & Associates of 
Anaheim suggested that local govern- 
ments contract with private firms to 
provide construction inspection ser- 
vices, The firm has done just that for 
Orange County. “We can save 
$10,000 to $15,000 on a $75,000 house 
because the inspector is on site every 
day,” says Donald Douglas. “There 
aren’t any two- or three-day delays 
waiting for the building inspector to 
show up.” 

®San Diego County was recognized 
for a program to develop ways to 
encourage mobile-home usage and the 
Seal Beach (Calif.) Trailer Park won 
for the revitalization of a delapidated 
mobile-home community. —B.B.G. 
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A name you know in paper 
is building 
a solid name in wood. 


PLEASE TURN PAGE P» 


IP announces the opening of two mills 
to increase plywood capacity by 25% and lumber 15%. 


We're building strong! 


Now you can count on another ties—in New Boston, Texas, and 
solid source of top-quality lumber Springhill, La. These two new mills 
and plywood in the 80s. have boosted our plywood capacity by 

International Paper Company! 180 million square feet of plywood per 

In 1978-1981, we are investing year, and our lumber capacity by 120 
$300 milliontobecomeoneofyourma- million board feet per year. 
jor suppliers of solid wood products. r 
J In 1979 we opened a lumber/ply- 900 million board feet of lumber 
wood complex in Gurdon, Arkansas. Add to these new mills the acqui- 
Now we've opened two more facili- sitions of the lumber mills in 
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Louisiana and Maine in 1979, and 
Mississippi and New Hampshire in 
1980. Add also modernization and 
expansion projects for wood prod- 
ucts facilities in Oregon and Loui- 
siana. All of this gives IP the capacity 
to produce more than 900 million 
square feet of plywood and 900 mil- 
lion board feet of lumber a year. 


Expansion plans beyond 1981 


International Paper is also looking 
into several other locations for lum- 
ber and panel products expansion 
beyond 1981 in the South, Northeast 
and West. 

Our objective: to be a sure source 
of supply to the building industry. 


Circle 31 on reader service card 


International Paper has the timber- 
land to support that goal. 


7 million acres of timberland 


We own more than 7 million acres in 
the U.S.; 4.7 million of them are in 
the South (that's nearly half again as 
much as our nearest competitor 
there). IP also has agreements for 
timber on one million acres held by 
other landowners near our facilities. 

IP offers you top-quality building 
materials delivered on time and at 
a competitive price. 

IP building materials can be pur- 
chased two convenient ways: 
1.Wholesalers 
can order mill 


IP BUILDING MATERIAI 


direct shipments by phone from our 
sales office in Dallas, Texas. 

2. Dealers and contractors can buy 
wholesale from your nearest IP build- 
ing materials distribution center. 

Here's a promise: We will be there 
when home building picks up—and it 
will. IP will have the materials you 
need when you need them! 

If you want more information 
about IP building materials, call toll- 
free: (800) 223-1268. In New York 
State: (212) 599-3194, 

International Paper. 

We're building str 
you build strong! 


3! We'll help 
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We're Building Strong! 
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NEWS / FINANCE 


Why Finance’s Future Looks Fine to Me 


Economist William E. Gibson foresees a 
healthy future for the housing and mort- 
gage markets for the balance of this 
decade. Says he, “If there is any justice 
in the notion that you get what you pay 
for, surely the mortgage and housing 
sectors have paid their dues for some- 
thing utterly splendid this decade.” 

Gibson is senior vice president, eco- 
nomics and financial policy, for McGraw- 
Hill, Inc. in New York. He says that 
while demographic and social trends 
point to better business in years ahead, 
“there are still plenty of clouds on the 
horizon.” But, he adds, “we may well be 
close to the point of maximum pain 
now. 

These quotes and what follows are 
excerpted from a speech Gibson gave 
recently to a meeting of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America. 


The decade’s basic housing outlook is a 
healthy one. We are, however, seeing a 
new negative trend for housing: the 
notion that benign neglect of housing 
as a national policy is not an offense to 
all we hold sacred. The Reagan admin- 
istration has crystallized this view in 
its budget changes, but it has been 
building for some time. To wit: 

@ When did you last hear the nation- 
al housing goals mentioned? 

@When was the last time the Feder- 
al Reserve declined to tighten policy 
for fear of hurting housing? 

@When was the last time other 
classes of financial institutions were 
stopped dead in their tracks in order to 
protect thrifts? 

Things are not quite the same. For a 
number of reasons, housing is not so 
sacrosanct in national policymaking as 
before—it no longer seems to be so 
high on the list of what ails America. 

You can label this problem in any 
number of ways, but it boils down to 
the reality that the American industri- 
al machine needs a major overhaul. 
And the resources to solve these indus- 
trial problems come from the same 
pool of capital from which housing 
gets its funds. 

Actually, I think we have already 
come to grips with this downgrading of 
priorities, to some degree. Even in 
good years we have remained well 
below the 1973 peak for starts. It 
could get somewhat worse, but I do not 
expect calamity from this factor. 

What about mortgages—is the mort- 
gage as we know it dying? Certainly not. 
The fixed-rate, long-term real estate 
mortgage is more attractive for lenders 
now than it ever has been before. For 
the first time, usury ceilings do not, in 
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general, bind—and the resulting yields 
are most attractive for lenders. 

Indeed, now is probably an excellent 
time for lenders to be loading up on 
high-yielding fixed-rate mortgages —if 
they can come out of their bunkers 
long cnough to get quotes, that is. 

For the borrower, the mortgage loan 
remains an efficient way to have all 
the benefits of home ownership while 
the homeowner is in the process of 


In many ways, alternative 
financing is another term 
for market failure. 


setting aside the funds to pay for the 
house—instead of afterwards. The 
mortgage is far from dead. 

And what about alternative, or “cre- 
ative" financing? In many ways, alter- 
native financing is another term for 
market failure. That is, the mortgage 
market is not functioning as it custom- 
arily does, or else these techniques 
would not be so popular. They take all 
sorts of forms, some old, some new. 
The list includes second and third 
mortgages, land contracts, wrap- 
around mortgages, buy-downs, swaps, 
balloon payments, shared apprecia- 
tion, and other more conventional vari- 
able-rate inventions. 

Will alternative financing take the 
world by storm? I believe that the 
blossom is about off this rose. The 
other side is beginning to be heard 
from: Lenders are moving to plug the 
loopholes in mortgages. Institutions 
with mortgages being wrapped are 
rapping back: They are invoking “due- 
on-sale” clauses more and more. 

Alternative financings are less effi- 
cient than normal mortgage financing, 


which, after all, was created to finance 
houses most efficiently. Alternatives 
reflect the disrupted conditions in mar- 
kets and will be less necessary when 
markets are more settled. They are 
unlikely to disappear, but I estimate 
that their growth has about peaked. 

Obviously, however, things have not 
been going as well as they might for 
the mortgage business. To get things 
back on a happier track, we need to see 
solutions to a number of problems: 

One problem is that it is very expensive 
to buy a house. Admittedly construc- 
tion costs have been rising, but a prin- 
cipal reason why house prices are so 
high is that most people—of their own 
free will—have bid them up. They 
wanted housing units and were willing 
to pay high prices for them. This has 
pushed home values very high relative 
to income levels, with a little help from 
foreign buying in some areas. The 
ratio of cost of homeownership to dis- 
posable income has climbed more than 
50% from 1970 to 1980. T would guess 
that we need a bit of a breather for a 
while, while income levels catch up to 
a more customary relationship with 
real estate prices. 

Another problem is inflation, and a 
new toughness in monetary policy, 
together have lifted financing costs sharp- 
ly. There has seemed no end to this 
problem. It has hurt buyers’ ability to 
afford homes as well as builders’ abili- 
ty to build them. Prime plus two or 
three takes on a whole new meaning 
when prime is 21%—first, fewer units 
get built. This means fewer units are in 
place now to restrain house-price pres- 
sure at some future point. 

Help is probably on the way. For a 
long time many have said that financ- 
ing rates will fall someday, and some- 
day may be near. The principal force 
behind rate hikes is inflation, and this 
may be on the decline. 

Further, the outlook for inflation 
over the next four years is better than 
the last four..We may have some infla- 
tion excitement next year when taxes 
are cut, and I am not ready to sign on 
with the Administration’s 1986 fore- 
cast of 4.2% rate of inflation. 

But do not let a quarrel with a 
specific figure obscure the reality that 
inflation is likely to be brought under 
better control. Monetary and fiscal 
policies are, on average, likely to be 
run somewhat more restrictively in the 
future than in the recent past. While 
debating the exact impact of the sup- 
ply-side program is a national sport, I 
have little doubt it will work and have 
a beneficial impact on inflation. o 


Simple! Combine Thermasote® Nailbase Roof Insulation with Homasore 
Easy-ply” Roof Decking and finish roofing for an insulation rating of RV35 
PLUS. In three simple steps, apply: (1) a structural roof deck with a pre- 
finished decorative film vapor barrier ceiling (white or wood grain vinyls), 
(2) a tough, nailbase roof insulation, and (3) finish roofing. 
One, two, three = R/35 PLUS! Use the coupon for full details. 


O Have a Homosore Representative call immediately. 

Name 

Company 

Address : 
E ee NS te Zip. 


Telephone. 


Mail to: —— F Box 7240, West Trenton, NJ 08628. 
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Start your finishing jobs with Senco’s SFN-IL. 
It’s the perfectly-balanced finishing nailer that’s 
easy to handle, yet is packed with power. And, it’s 
the only one of its kind in the industry. 

With the SFN-II, you can precisely countersink 
or flush drive 112” to 2¥2" Senco true brad-head 
finishing nails as well as painted head finishing 
nails. It won't mar the wood surface. And no 
filling is necessary. You'll get a quality finish every 
time with Senco’s SFN-II. 

A 30-degree magazine and tapered guide body 
helps the SFN-II take on even the most delicate 
jobs. From paneling, door and window casings to 
cabinet fronts, drawer guides, and decorative 
moldings. In sum, the versatile SFN-II handles all 
trim applications. 

And, the SFN-II promises increased pro- 
ductivity. Because in just a short time your inex- 
perienced workers and professional carpenters 
will be using the SFN-II with ease and speed. 

So, to combine power with quality, go with the 
leader. Finish every job with Senco. 

Senco Products, Inc., 8485 Broadwell Road, 
Cincinnati, OH 45244. Phone 513/388-2000. 
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The Automatic Leader 


His home and office are in Greenwich, 
Conn., but Bruce Wennerstrom's work 
takes him around the world. He's presi- 
dent of Previews inc., a real estate mar- 
keting firm specializing in ‘‘hard-to-sell”’ 
properties. 

“While we have a reputation for selling 
castles and mansions and things like 
that,” he says, “We specialize in all types 
of properties requiring exposure beyond 
the local market. For example, we are 
currently marketing a luxury condomini- 
um project on Maui, 264 units, at an 
average price of $500,000 each.” 

What qualifies a property to be han- 
dled by Previews? “The common denomi- 
nator is that the seller cannot find a local 
buyer and has to give the property expo- 
sure beyond the local market.” 

Because the buyer may be halfway 
around the world, Previews has had to 
develop some unusual techniques for sell- 
ing houses—such as videotaped housing 
tours and direct-mail solicitation. In this 
Speaking Out, Wennerstrom, 54, ex- 
plains how builders can use the same 
techniques, and he also talks about some 
of the more interesting houses the firm 
has sold. 


Why don’t we start with a descrip- 
tion of Previews? 

Okay. To begin with, Previews spe- 
cializes in working with brokers, or in 
some cases builders and developers, in 
marketing their properties. Our name 
comes from what we did when we 
started in 1933: We made 16mm 
motion pictures of the estates we were 


handling. Prospective buyers could 
come to a private screening room and 
preview properties before they took the 
time to go to Southhampton or New- 
port or wherever. 

We began as a marketing company 
specializing in a particular segment of 
the market. That's still our role, 
although we've gotten bigger and we 
do video cassettes on all major proper- 
ties now, instead of films. 

Do you think this technique is unique 
in its application to your market? 

Not at all. Any builder or developer 
can use the idea effectively, whether 
with video, motion pictures or slide 
shows. 

Even if he’s doing modestly priced 
tract homes, he can use it as long as 
the development is large enough to let 
him spread the marketing costs over a 
sufficient number of units. 

You can begin to produce an accept- 
able videotape for a few thousand dol- 
lars. By this, I mean a tape with a 
professional announcer and a musical 
score. 

Doing this gives your sales staff a 
tremendous advantage. You see, a 
builder or developer can either use a 
group of salesmen and hope they will 
all make the same pitch, or he can put 
his message into a very effective video 
or movie presentation. Video, by the 
way, is less expensive. With the video- 
tape, the salesman becomes a partner 
to the televised message, and each 
reinforces the other. 

You said it would cost a few thou- 


SPEAKING OUT 


Blue-Chip 
Marketing Works 
With 

Any Home 


The trade secrets of Previews inc. 
for international real estate 
marketing can be 

adapted fo your market 


sand dollars. Can we pin you down? 

Sure. You can get a good video 
cassette, made by an outside producer, 
for about $2,500 to $3,000. You can 
begin to put bells and whistles on for 
another couple of thousand dollars. 

In addition to that, you'll need the 
equipment itself—a television set and 
a videotape player and the cost of that 
can vary widely. 

What goes into a videotape? 

Let’s look at what our associates did 
in San Jose, Calif., for example. They 
made a tape because a number of 
employees were being transferred into 
San Jose by one of the electronics 
companies. 

The tape saved the real estate agents 
from having to drive miles and miles 
and miles to say, “This is San Jose and 
this is what it’s all about.” 

It combined animation and live 
action. We started with a map of the 
area, and said, here is the Pacific 
Ocean on this side, here are the moun- 
tains over here. The natural direction 
of population expansion—new hous- 
ing—is north and south. And we said, 
here’s where your new plant is going to 
be. If you drive 20 miles or rather 30 
minutes in this direction on the main 
highway, you can go this far, and 
$100,000 buys you so much land and 
such a size house. 

Then we pointed out that 20 miles in 
another direction would take 60 min- 
utes because you'd be on secondary 
roads up in the mountains. But in 
exchange for the longer commute 
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SPEAKING OUT continued from page 35 


you'll get more land and more house 
for your money. 

We did this with animation, using a 
cartoon of a construction worker dig- 
ging land. Then we gave dollar values 
and showed how much land you'd get 
for your money. 

After that, we did drive-bys: The car 
went down the street, and a voice said, 
“This house sold a week ago for 
$79,000, this one sold two months ago 
for $128,000," and so on. That seg- 
ment has to be updated often, obvious- 
ly, but that’s relatively easy to do. 

We answered questions that typi- 
cally come up, like “I have a son who 
has a paralyzed leg. Can he get a 
certain kind of medical treatment at 
the local hospital?” And, “Where are 
the churches and synagogues in the 
area?” 

All of this can be put into a video 
cassette. This is a television age we're 
in, and people are used to watching 
television. A salesperson can drive a 
prospect around and do the same thing 
we did in San Jose. But driving some- 
one around to acquaint them with a 
community isn’t an effective use of a 
salesperson’s time, particularly when 
a number of transferees are involved. 

How would you suggest a builder use 
videotape presentations as part of his 
marketing program? 

Well, a builder can do the same 
thing even if he doesn’t have much 
more than street lines and lot lines laid 
out and a lot of unfinished houses. 

He can take what he'd put in a 
brochure and carry it one step further. 
He can show the recreational facilities 
he’s planned for the community— 
maybe it’s built around an old golf 
course and he’s going to retain the 
clubhouse. 

He can relate his project to the 
town: Where is the nearest shopping 
center? Where is the nearest golf 
course? Is it public or private? 

A builder can make sure a prospect 
sees all the things a salesperson may 
forget to talk about, or a buyer may 
forget to ask about, simply by putting 
the information on a videotape. Or a 
local builders’ association can decide 
to do a general tape about an area and 
then sell it to members, to spread the 
cost around. 

Videotapes work in a number of 
ways. A salesman can show it to a 
prospect as part of his sales pitch, or 
let the prospect see it at leisure. In our 
offices, we offer people that option. If 
they want, for a $25 deposit they can 
take the tape home to look at it on 
their own machines. 

People tend to be receptive to infor- 
mation that’s presented to them in a 
way that’s easy to assimilate. Looking 
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at television is easier than reading a 
pamphlet. 

Agreed. By the way, do you think a 
land developer could profit by using 
videotapes? 

Absolutely. In fact, we have a cas- 
sette for some unimproved land we are 
selling in Asheville, N.C. We didn’t 
limit it to showing the large tracts of 
unimproved land. 

First we went to the local Chamber 
of Commerce and got statistics on 
Asheville. The tape starts out by locat- 
ing Asheville on a map, continues by 
defining population and industry 
trends, and then presents information 


People tend to be receptive 
to information that’s 
presented to them in a way 
that’s easy fo assimilate. 
Looking at television is 
easier than reading 

a pamphlet. 


on airports, highways, railroads, trans- 
portation and communication. 

So rather than just selling a parcel 
of land, we first gave information on 
where it was located, what the growth 
prospects were and then went further. 
We said that within the Asheville area, 
this is where the growth will occur, 
and the particular parcel we have is in 
a natural corridor of expansion. 

We didn’t just give factual informa- 
tion on a parcel of land—we told why 
it was a valuable real estate invest- 
ment, and what the growth potential 
was. 

You have used direct-mail campaigns 
to sell properties. Could you talk about 
that? 

Yes, we do a lot of direct mail. If 
you can pinpoint your market, writing 
a letter makes more sense than doing 
broad advertising. 

For example, we had a house on the 
Intercoastal Waterway in Florida a 
few years back. It had a dock that 
could accommodate an 85-foot yacht. 


It seemed logical that the buyer was 
going to be somebody who owned a big 
boat. It wasn't going to be a first-time 
boat owner, and it wasn’t going to be 
somebody who simply wanted a water 
view, because you had to pay a premi- 
um for the deep water location. The 
house was priced at $1.9 million. 

We got a list of documented yacht 
owners from the North American Yacht 
Register and wrote a letter to people 
who had boats bigger than 50 feet and 
built later than 1960 and who lived in 
the southeastern U.S. We even nar- 
rowed it down to motor rather than 
sail. And that was how we found a 
buyer for that property. 

How can builders use direct mail? 

Naturally, we'd like to set up the 
program for them if what they're sell- 
ing is in the right price range. 

But if a builder has bought a tract of 
land and is building houses, I would 
hope that he had done some market 
research to make sure that if he builds 
70 houses, there will be a market for 
70 houses. 

That’s fundamental. If he’s done 
that research, he presumably has 
found out where these people are going 
to come from and why they would 
want to move into the house he’s 
built. 

This can be tougher than it sounds. 
A few years ago, a large Florida con- 
dominium developer decided—correct- 
ly—that a lot of his buyers were com- 
ing from New York. The logical way 
to reach them was to advertise in New 
York newspapers. Fine! 

His mistake was to advertise at the 
height of the winter season when the 
New Yorkers he wanted to reach were 
in Florida. 

So he made a correct analysis of 
where his buyers were probably going 
to come from, but he was off in decid- 
ing how to reach them. 

Well, the same principles apply with 
direct mail. The list is all-important. 
Unless you're directing your list to a 
qualified prospect, you might as well 
print your material, put it in envelopes, 
stamp them and throw them in the 
wastebasket. 

How do you come up with a list? 

There are list brokers, and they 
advertise in the Yellow Pages. You can 
buy a mailing list for almost any pur- 
pose you want—typically for $30 to 
$100 per thousand names. Or, if you 
want, you can create your own list 
through research. 

What should you send when you use 
direct mail? 

You should send a brochure with a 
covering letter, and I think the cover- 
ing letter is important. You should also 
make it easy to respond. Throw in a 


return-reply card in which somebody 
can say, “I'd like to know more, please 
have somebody call me.” 

Do you suggest a follow-up telephone 
call if you don’t get the card back? 

No, I would only suggest a follow-up 
phone call only if somebody has writ- 
ten for information—not if you've sent 
someone a brochure and never heard 
anything more from them, 

One of the things everyone in this 
business should keep in mind is the 
high cost of generating a single 
inquiry. If you spend, as we do, $3,000 
for a page in a national magazine, you 
should make sure you get enough 
inquiries to justify the cost. Or to scale 
it down a bit, if you spend $100 for a 
local ad and you get five inquiries, 
those inquiries cost you $20 apiece and 
you really ought to treat them as 
though they're worth $20 each. 

And if you’ve run an ad in a newspa- 
per or a magazine and somebody has 
responded and asked for information 
about your development, you absolute- 
ly should follow up with a phone call in 
a few weeks if you haven't gotten a 
response. 

After all, they were initially inter- 
ested enough to ask for information. 

What about the properties Previews 
handles? Who are your more inter- 
esting customers? 

Right now I'd say Ronald Reagan is 
our most interesting client. We have 
his house for sale. 

I went out to Pacific Palisades to 
inspect it last December, and got a 
personal tour of the house by President 
and Mrs. Reagan. It’s an all-electric 
house and everything is G.E. because, 
as he told me, when he was building 
the house, he was a spokesman for 
General Electric and so the house 
became a living showcase for their 
products. 

When I went out there, we were 
trying to put a price on the house. 
That’s relatively easy to do if your just 
comparing things like square footage 
of a house and land. But here we have 
an “X” factor for the celebrity value. 

At one point, Mrs. Reagan turned to 
the President and said, “Should I show 
him our heart?” He kind of smiled and 
nodded, and so she took me over to one 
corner of the patio and there, when the 
house was built 25 years ago, he had 
taken a stick and drawn a Valentine 
heart in the wet cement. Inside were 
his and her initials and the date 
1/15/57. So you're buying an auto- 
graphed house—you have a presiden- 
tial autograph as a permanent part of 
the house. 

The comment I made at the time 
was, “Well, that’s worth $100,000 
right there!” 


That’s interesting. Can you recall 
any unusual houses you've sold? 

I'd say all the houses are unusual. 
When you get into more expensive 
houses, they reflect the personality of 
the person who built them. 

We had a house in Wilton, Conn., a 
few years ago that was built on the 
turret-drive mechanism of a German 
battleship. The entire house rotated. It 
weighed 250 tons. The man who built 
it was an architect, Richard Foster. 

The site had a lot of beautiful views: 
It overlooked a reservoir on one side, a 
pond on another side, and a pine for- 
est. Usually when you build a house, 


Right now I'd say Ronald 
Reagan is the most 
interesting client we have. 


you orient it toward the best view. 
Well, he had lots of best views, and he 
really couldn’t make up his mind. So 
he decided to build a house where he 
could change the view. This had a lot 
of interesting fringe benefits. He could 
rotate the house at rates ranging from 
one revolution every 48 minutes to 
once in 24 hours, with a variable speed 
control. 

During the summer, he would rotate 
it at sun speed, so that the occupied 
rooms were always on the shady side 
of the house. In the winter, he rotated 
at maximum speed so that every room 
was warmed by the sun all day long. 

The house was so carefully balanced 
that it only required a 1°/:-horsepower 
motor to move it—comparable to run- 
ning another refrigerator. 

Technologically, it was incredible, 
because in other rotating structures— 
such as restaurants—all of your utili- 
ties are always in the fixed central 
core. 

His weren’t. He put his bathrooms 
out on the part that rotated. So that 
meant solving the problem of water 
connections. I asked him why he 
hadn't put his bathrooms in the core so 


he wouldn't have had to go through all 
that extra trouble? He said, “Well, 
that could be confusing. If you got up 
in the middle of the night to go to the 
bathroom and it had moved twelve feet 
from where it was when you went to 
sleep, you might have trouble finding 
it!” 

How did he manage some of the 
mechanical feats? 

For his electrical connections, he 
used the commutator rings and brush- 
es from a radar antenna, so that as the 
house rotated, the brushes were always 
in contact with the rooms. His water 
supply was pumped up to the peak and 
then fed down by gravity. 

Any other strange houses? 

We sold a house in New Jersey a 
few years ago. It was built in colonial 
times by a man named Jamie Dawes. 
Dawes was terrified of ghosts, and the 
belief 300 years ago was that ghosts 
hid in the corners of rooms. So he built 
a house that had no corners. Every 
room is round, or rounded. 

And with the title came a certifi- 
cate, 300 years old, certifying that the 
house was free of ghosts. 

Are any of your clients homebuild- 
ers? Have you ever sold a builder’s 
house for him? 

Yes, we've done that a number of 
times. A good example is a major 
office-building builder and broker in 
Port Washington, N.Y., Sigmund 
Sommer. We sold his house for $1.6 
million— I think it was the biggest sale 
ever made in Port Washington. 

That was a couple of years ago. I 
was kind of pleased because this man 
is in the business. He is both a builder 
and a broker. Yet when it came to 
selling his house, he realized it wasn’t 
going to be sold through the usual 
channels, 

Do you ever sell properties worth less 
than a million dollars? 

The average value of our listings is 
currently $960,000. It really doesn’t 
make sense for us to get involved at 
less than, perhaps, $150,000 or 
$200,000. But there are exceptions to 
every rule. We sold a house in Maine a 
few years back for $55,000. 

And was it worthwhile to you? 

I couldn’t really justify it as being 
worth it to us. It was built by a couple 
who wanted absolute seclusion. They 
found what they were looking for—a 
site that was 30 miles from civilization 
in all directions. 

They found their seclusion; and 
when it came time to sell this house a 
few years later, there was nobody to 
sell it to! There wasn’t even a broker to 
list it with. So that was an example of 
having to give a house exposure 
beyond the immediate area. o 
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Today's higher interest rates and tight 
money are making it harder than ever for 
traditional residential builder/developers to 
survive. All over the country, builders are 
diversifying as a hedge against the cyclical 
nature of the housing industry...and to 
ensure themselves of a revenue base. 


Smail, non-residential projects 

offer new opportunities. 

Developing small, non-residential 
properties is the most viable—and 
natural—expansion for residential builders. 
In scale, design, financing and construction 
these projects are not so different from the 
housing you are already building...your 
experience, skills and knowledge will be a 
big plus from the start. 


And, these income-producing properties 
may well be your key 

Real Estate assets in the near future. 
Small, non-residential projects with high 
profit potential can provide you with tax 
shelters, revenue for capital investment as 
well as sound business alternatives. 


But, the non-residential market 
is a demanding one. 

It demands precise understanding of where 
the market is, its size and what it wants. It 
demands professional, flexible design and 
planning. It demands first-class marketing 


An intensive two-day course 
that will show you how to 

profit from small office buildings 
and shopping centers. 


and management. And, it demands tight 
cost controls all the way from initial 
financing to the management budget. 


This HOUSING seminar 
will show you how to meet those demands. 
Specifically, you'll learn: 


Market research 

O How to locate and identify prospective tenants 

O How to identify market segments 

O How to project absorption rates 

O How to select the right site 

Feasibility 

O How to project construction costs, overhead 
and profit 

DO How to project cash flow 

O How to project operating costs 

O How to make the most of tax advantages 

O How to handle depreciation 

Design 

O How to select an architect 

O How to scale spaces to prospective tenants’ 
needs 

O How to handle tenant improvements 

O When and how to provide extra amenities 

O How to handle special construction details 


Financing 

O How to put together the best possible loan 
package 

O How equity participation should be structured 

O How to go the joint-venture route 


.— 
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Marketing 

O How to select a leasing firm 

O How to work with local brokers 

O How to structure rents 

O Short-term vs. long-term leases 

O How to handle percentage clauses and 
escalation clauses 

O How to advertise—and when 

Management 

O How to pick a good management company 

O How much to pay for management—and 
what kind of service to expect 

O How to use operating statements 

And, you'll learn about 

special opportunities in recycled 

non-residential property 

O The advantages of re-marketing existing 
properties 

O Determining an existing building's potential 
value 

O Deciding the right time to buy 


You'll study with Michael F. Browning, 
assistant vice president of Real Estate 
Development Services at Coldwell Banker 
in Newport Beach, CA, Dr. Alfred J. 
Gobar, president of the southern 
California-based real estate research firm, 
Alfred Gobar Associates, Inc. and Steve 
Gravett, vice president of Holland 
Builders, Inc., a major development firm in 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL. 


Washington, DC 

Sept. 14-15 

Four Seasons Hotel 
Newport Beach, CA 

Oct. 29-30 

Marriott Hotel 

Denver, CO 

Dec. 10-11 | SUSE E SEIU 
Marriott Hotel South East | 
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CAROLE EICHEN 
Carole Eichen Interiors 
Fullerton, Calif. 


Dress Up 
Your Model 
Windows 


The windows in model homes are 
more important than ever before. 
High energy costs mean there may 
be fewer of them. Or they may be 
concentrated in one area. 

Also, window placement and ac- 
cessorizing is crucial in today’s more 
compact homes. Properly handled, 
windows can open up a small room; 
improperly placed or covered, they 
can make that room virtually impos- 
sible to furnish. 

So be sure to pay attention to win- 
dow treatments. The first rule: De- 
termine what role the treatment will 
play. Do you want to draw attention 
to a view—or distract prospects from 


another house ten ft. away? Do you 
want to make the window seem larg- 
er? Or should you shutter it to cre- 
ate a furniture wall where none ex- 
ists? (For ways to handle these and 
other special problems, see below.) 

The second rule: Consider where 
prospects will want natural light. 
Most people like sunny kitchens and 
breakfast nooks, so keep windows 
uncovered. In bedrooms, the amount 
of natural light should be controlla- 
ble because preferences vary. And in 
the den, many people prefer the cozy 
atmosphere created with indirect, ar- 
tificial light, so a room-darkening 
window treatment may be used. 

The third rule: Be practical. Use 
the same criteria your buyers will 
when it comes to choosing material 
for draperies, etc. 

For instance, curtains for a kitch- 
en window can be chosen for decora- 
tiveness rather than durability: They 
can be replaced fairly cheaply, and 
many homeowners enjoy doing so to 
give the kitchen a fresh look. 

Draperies on a large living room 
window, on the other hand, represent 
quite an investment and should be 
long-lasting. 

This makes sense for you, too: 
When sprucing up your models, 
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you'd rather replace a fading kitchen 
curtain than a fancy drapery that 
turned old before its time. 

The fourth rule: Keep windows 
and shades or draperies spotless: 
Sloppiness can kill a sale. 

A once-a-week window washing is 
in order. Friday—right before the 
high-traffic weekend—is a good day 
to schedule it. 

At the same time, draperies 
should be checked to see that they’re 
clean and unwrinkled: A dry clean- 
ing bill costs less than a lost sale. 

These four rules are the basics. 
But there is more to be said when it 
comes to special window problems — 
or opportunities. Specifically: 

When there’s a view. If one of 
your strong selling points is a scenic 
view, don’t use an eye-catching win- 
dow treatment. Instead of bold-pat- 
terned fabrics, use solids in neutral 
colors. The-draperies shown in the 
photos below are good examples: 
They’re lightweight, match the wall 
color and frame the windows rather 
than covering them. Consequently, 
the prospect looks right through the 
windows to the water. 

This pair of windows can also be 
used to illustrate another point — how 
to handle the accent windows that 


Multi-paned windows (left 
and above) are framed in 
light-colored open-weave 
draperies that don’t distract 
prospects from scenery out- 
side. These living areas are 
in different models at the 
same project: Seaside 
Pointe in Huntington Har- 
bor, Calif. Builder: The 
Christiana Companies. 
Carole Eichen Interiors 
project director: Sue Schug. 
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are sometimes placed above sliders 
or tall windows. In the room shown 
at far left below, only the lower win- 
dow was draped: The upper one is 
high enough to pose no threat to pri- 
vacy. In the second example shown, 
however, a floor-to-ceiling drape cov- 
ers both windows. The difference: 
The upper window is too shallow to 
stand on its own. Prospects will see 
it as part of the lower window and it 
should be treated as such. 

What size is the room? A little 
excitement goes a long way when 
space is limited: Don’t overdress 
your windows if the room is small. 

Case in point: The master bed- 
room window shown at the bottom 
of this page. The cornice was cover- 
ed with fabric that matches the bed- 
spread, but white tie-backs were 
used. If the bold pattern had been 
repeated on draperies, the room 
would have seemed much smaller 
and darker. 

This doesn’t mean you can use 
only white on windows in small 
rooms: Prints are fine—as long as 
they’re small-scale and not too 
brightly colored. 

For a large room, on the other 
hand, vivid window dressing may be 
just what the decorator orders. 


Take a look at the living room 
window pictured below, for example. 
It’s at the end of a living area that 
extends from the front of the home 
to the back. Repeating an arresting 
pattern on draperies, pillow and up- 
holstered chairs (not shown) helps to 
give the room a unified appearance. 

In this case there was also the 
problem of too much sun (the model 
home is in the desert). So we used 
tinted glass and open-weave under- 
draperies, which can be pulled across 
the window when necessary. The un- 
derdraperies are the same color as 
the carpet, so when they’re closed 
they don’t detract from the coordi- 
nated look of the room. 

When a window is unwelcome. 
At one time or another most builders 
have this difficult situation: A des- 
perately needed window can only be 
placed in an awkward spot. 

For instance, we recently worked 
on a townhouse model where the 
only living room window was a 
6’0’’ X 2’0’’ placed horizontally 
five ft. above where the couch should 
go. 
If left uncovered, that window 
would cause prospects to squint 
painfully instead of gaze around in 
open-eyed admiration of the model. 


Decorative cornice (left) 
matches bedspread fabric. 
Project; Millstream, Hunt- 
ington Beach, Calif. Build- 
er; Schaffer Development 
Company. 


Mini-blind backdrop 
į (right) creates a furniture 
wall in a small den. Proj- 
ect: Seaside Pointe (see fac- 
ing page for details). 


But we could hardly use draperies 
right above the sitting area. The so- 
lution: stained glass, which created 
the impression of a piece of artwork 
above the sofa and let in sufficient 
light. 

The photo below illustrates a simi- 
lar situation. The only window in a 
small den was on the only fur- 
nishable wall. So we used blinds to 
create the illusion that the window 
was part of the wall. 

Another way to tame an unwel- 
come window: Cover it with shutters. 

What about the bathroom? 
Windows in the bathroom are a plus: 
Good ventilation and natural light 
are things most prospects prize. 
But—and this is a big “but” —don’t 
scare them off with big expanses of 
naked glass. They don’t want Doro- 
thy from next door to watch them 
shower. 

I’m not suggesting you cover bath- 
room windows: They add a lot of 
glamour. What I do suggest is that 
you show prospects how such win- 
dows can be handled—for example, 
with mini-blinds or shutters that fold 
back. They'll reassure prospects that 
buying a home from you doesn’t 
mean they will have to live in a 
goldfish bowl. 


Bright colors arc suitable for a 
large window in a good-sized 
room, like the one at left. The 
model shown is in the desert, 
where sunlight can be quite 
strong. But underdraperies can 
be closed to cut down on glare. 
Project: Los Lagos, Palm Des- 
ert, Calif. Builder: Gentry 
Construction Co. 


JOHN R. BARE 


> 
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HOUSE CALLS 


Is There a Computer in 


Steve Platt, president, Paragon Homes, Inc., Moore, Okla. 
At the moment, I have no plans to use a computer. But I 
might use one in the future. 

The homebuilding industry here is in such bad shape that 
we're more concerned with where the economy is going than 
with expanding into new areas like computers. I find 
computers interesting, but, for me, they have to take a back 
seat to daily practicalities. 

If business improves, however, I can see the possibility of 
using one. We normally build about 50 units a year, and 
recently we've gone into a number of other areas to keep the 
business afloat. I can see a computer being valuable for 
general accounting purposes, such as job costing, accounts 
payable, payroll, and jobs of that kind. These days, how- 
ever, I’m more concerned with dollars and cents. O 


James Hemphill, managing partner, C.A. Hemphill & Assoc. 
Contractors, Northfield, TIl. There is a computer in our 
future, but I think it may have to wait for a while. 

At the moment, my company’s volume is so low that we 
neither need a computer nor do we have the money to buy 
one. We anticipate making an investment in one, however, 
when the housing market returns to normal. 

We are planning to buy a micro- or mini-computer that 
will give us information we need in a cost-efficient manner. 
We plan to use it for general finance and cost control; more 
specifically, well put it to work on accounts payable, 
general ledger, job-costing and payroll. 

Our software is already bought and paid for. Now we are 
just waiting for the local market to improve. o 


Paul Lanini, Lanini Construction, Rhinebeck, N.Y. There’s a 
good possibility there will be a computer in my future; it’s 
without doubt the coming thing. 

At my present level of production, I frankly do not need 
one. I am now building three luxury custom houses a year. 
However, if I were to decide to expand my operations, I 
would certainly use a computer. 

I would probably get a fairly large system—one with a 
large memory capacity that could be expanded by adding 
more discs or additional hardware. I'd be looking for 
flexibility too. 

As for software, I'd look for a system that included 
cataloging, information filing, and an ability to reproduce 
reports. 

In my opinion, a computer would simplify everything. I 
can’t imagine anyone starting in homebuilding today and 
not buying one. 


Wyatt Jones, president, Brazoria Construction Services, 
Clute, Tex. My company has been using a computer for 
over three years. We own a NCR 499 computer and a NAHB 
program package for accounting. 

I decided to buy a computer relatively early because of 
my technical background. I was trained as an engineer. As a 
result, I have a more technical frame of mind than the 
majority of homebuilders. 


Your Future? 


I decided to go on computer because I need to know 
exactly what’s happening in my business at all times. I 
usually have between 30 and 40 jobs in the pipeline, so a 
computer is the only effective way for me to be able to have 
up-to-date timely information. 

We use the computer primarily to control costs. In the 
future, we may add a cost estimating program. We plan to 
expand our uses of the computer downstream. 


Mike Roberts, president, Housing Systems Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
A computer will give us the information we need in a more 
cost-efficient manner. Now, we use a timeshare system 
through an outside service bureau. In the future we plan to 
buy. 

We use the computer for general ledger, rent rolls, 
payroll, internal reporting and HUD reports. It enables us to 
handle greater volume without increasing our payroll. On 
balance, we see it as a cost-effective tool for growth. 

We also have developed a new software system, which 
was custom-designed for us by an outside computer-service 
bureau. We plan to use the software ultimately as part of an 
in-house system with our own computer. In the meantime, 
we're developing plans to capitalize on this software by 
offering our data-processing services to other small building 
firms. Eventually, we hope to form a subsidiary division to 
market this service. o 


Larry Begs, Sagene Group Ltd., Eugene, Ore. I expect to 
have a computer in our future, although we have no specific 
plans at the moment to computerize. I’m familiar with some 
of the advantages of a computer, and believe it would be a 
sound investment for the future. 

A computer would be particularly useful for job costing 
and scheduling. I’m mostly involved in the construction end 
of the business, and I am aware of a computer’s value here. 
I imagine it might be valuable in other areas as well, such as 
updating records for use in bidding on a job. I have seen 
records and documents produced by computers, and have 
been impressed by the way they catalogue and organize 
data. 

I learned about computers, and how they can be applied 
to our business, by talking to other people already on line. If 
it works for them, surely it can work for us. o 


Paul B. Walker, president, Fairway Homes Inc., Sharon, Pa. 
No, I don’t see a computer in my future. 

My firm builds 25 to 50 units a year. In my opinion, the 
systems we now use for general accounting and control, 
both in-house and externally contracted, are adequate for 
our specific needs. 

Actually, I have looked into computers and given the 
matter some thought. I am now 70 years old and have been 
in the business for 44 years. At this point of my career, I 
don’t believe that buying a computer would be a wise 
investment. However, based on what I've read and seen, I 
would say that a computer might be a useful tool for 
others. o 
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Chatham 
SHOWER HEADS 


Solid Brass Chrome Plated with precise Flow Control. 3 vari- 
able orifices maintain constant flow rate. As pressure increas- 


es, size of holes decrease, allowing 2 or 
2.75 GPM. Eliminates stinging shower. 
Cuts water and fuel costs. Conforms to 
Federal, PMI, Calif., N. Y. State specifica- 
tions. 
4 Flow rate | Suggested 
NO. 10-25 FLOW CONTROL SHOWER HEAD at 15 125 eal 


$10.80 
12.60 


2.75GPM | 12.00 


Removable face 
plate. Tight spray 
pattern. Solid Brass, 
Chrome Plated 


NO. 10-2SV Same as above but 
Pilfer-proof. 


Adjusts from 
ar needle to heavy 
Le wash. Tight spray 
a pattern. Self-cleaning. 

Solid Brass, 
Chrome Plated 


NO. 26-3SV Same as above but 
Pilfer-proof. 


CHATHAM BRASS CO., INC. 


5 Olsen Ave. Edison, N.J. 08820 


2.75GPM | 13.60 
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Blu-Ray's your 


In your exacting profession, 

you need a diazo copier you 

can count on. A Blu-Ray Model 

121 Whiteprinter gives you 

super-sharp diazo prints and 
= sepias. 

Here’s your checklist: 

e Throat is 121 cm (47.6 inches) wide 

e Available as console or tabletop, with or 
without Print Rack 

* Odor-eliminating Scavenger® unit option 

e Instant start-up with speeds to 15 fpm 

* Voltage regulation for exact, repeatable 
sepia printing 

e All-ways gasketing in developer chamber 
for tight sealing and good development 

e Most service-free and economical copier 
on the market 

1-year warranty on all parts (except lamp) 


Send for brochure 


HBIU- A Blu-Ray, Incorporated 

H P Westbrook Rd., Essex, CT 06426 
è Tel. (203) 767-0141 

we give you more uptime TWX No. 710 466 5909 
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Switch to Paslode Power. 
And save. 


It’s the Paslode Power Promotion. 


Now, more than ever, is the time to switch to — firing 20 different nails, 2”-3%” in length, it 
Paslode Power. For a limited time, participating aaa, performs most on-site nailing operations. The 
Paslode Distributors and Dealers are offering ci) \ simple design of all Paslode nailers means fewer 
super savings on the SK-312 Nailer. They also $ AO moving parts, less to go wrong. It also means that 
have a limited supply of custom caps and eu repairs, if necessary, can be made quickly 
T-shirts available for those who convert to | a and easily. 
Paslode Power. diy So if you're ready to experience Paslode 

f you've already switched, you.know that mer Power, see your local Paslode Distributor. 
Paslode pneumatic nailers are powerful, versatile Ask about his cap and T-shirt offer. 
and durable. If you haven't, here are some reasons Paslode Company (Division of Signode 
you should: The SK-312 packs the power to drive Corporation) 8080 McCormick Blvd., Skokie, 
314" nails at the rate of 4,000 an hour. Capable of IL 60076. In Canada, Paslode Canada Registered 


Paslode Power...experience it with the SK-312 Nailer... wear it with a special cap and T-shirt. 
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ENERGY 
ERATE n. aaaea cann 


consumer awareness—not technology 


A few years ago, when combatting the energy crisis was being touted as “the moral equivalent of 
war,” many people assumed that solar energy was the answer to our nation’s ills. So far, it 

hasn’t worked out that way. In fact, a recent study concluded that HUD’s $20 million solar 
demonstration program has been a failure (see page 24). A review of four solar homes published 
by this magazine in the last two years is somewhat more optimistic (see pp. 50-55), although 
data collection turns out to be a problem. 

For the moment, however, the real advance in energy conservation has been in the public’s 
increased awareness of its importance. The charts below, from HousiNa’s 1980 Home Shopper 
Survey, for example, showed that a sizable proportion of the shoppers were willing to pay extra 
for upgraded insulation and double-pane windows. A smaller but still significant percentage was 
willing to pay the price for solar water heating and space heating. And, as you'll see on page 55, 
even bankers are beginning to factor energy efficiency into their mortgage decisions. 

While solar may no longer be seen as a panacea, passive solar in particular has captured the 
public’s imagination. And builders and remodelers are responding to that interest with projects 
that range from an in-town passive solar subdivision (see page 46) to home additions and rehabs 
that include passive solar elements (pp. 48-49). 


How Shoppers Rated Two Fuel-Savers 
UPGRADED INSULATION (at $4,500 extra) DOUBLE-PANE WINDOWS (at $2,200 extra) 
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Passive Solar Subdivision 


Is Feasible Even 


At 7.3 Units to the Acre 


The design of Biscayne, a subdivision 
located within five minutes of downtown 
Denver, combines something old and some- 
thing new for Richardson-Nagy-Martin, 
Architectural/Planning of Newport Beach, 
Calif. It’s a zero-lot-line project and a pas- 
sive solar subdivision. 

The 134 units planned for Biscayne— 
models for the patio homes should be com- 
pleted this month—range between 1,500 sq. 
ft. and 1,900 sq. ft. and will be priced from 
$154,000 to $168,000. 

The houses will take advantage of a num- 
ber of design techniques to help them cap- 
ture the sun’s energy for heating while still 
allowing them to be part of a zero-lot-line 
development. Examples: 

®The majority of the units will be built 
on streets that run from north to south. This 
allows the widest part of the 52-ft. by 86-ft. 
lots to face due south, exposing most of the 
house’s surface area to the sun. 

@The north wall of each house is one 
story high, windowless, and more heavily 
insulated than the other three. This will 
provide privacy for the adjoining unit’s 
south-facing patio and act as a buffer 
against outside noise and the north wind. 

“We will have over seven houses to the 
acre and still manage to maintain privacy,” 
says Ed Arnold of Arnold Corp., the build- 
er. “With no windows on the north side, you 
can’t look into someone else’s patio.” 

®North-facing roofs slope at a 26° angle. 
This allows the winter sun, which rises to 
26° above the horizon in this area, to pene- 
trate into each house despite the proximity 
of the next door neighbor. 

“Zero-lot-line and passive solar are com- 
patible,” says Leland Iverson, vice president 
and director of design and development for 
Richardson-Nagy-Martin. “These houses 
fit into the fabric of the existing neighbor- 
hood. They work out cleanly when the lot 
line is in the north.” 

Energy gatherers. All four models fea- 
ture a greenhouse, or solar room or solar 
nook as they will be called in promotional 
literature, that is separated from the living 
area by sliding glass doors. Iverson says this 
area will generate heat that can be moved 
into the house by opening the doors. Or, he 
says, the energy is drawn through a destra- 
tification system to the basement (see sche- 
matic bottom of facing page). 

Overhangs protect most of the interior 
spaces from the summer sun. It will be at 
about a 73° angle during the summer. The 
solar room’s glazing will be covered with a 
screen that will allow only a portion of the 
solar radiation through the glass. Interior 
vents will help relieve heat buildup. 
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“These houses are not solar machines,” 
says Iverson. “We are using solar as an 
assist to the heating system, not as the a 
major heating element. We want to mini- 
mize heat loss and maximize solar gain. A 
solar machine might try to get 80% or 90% 
of the heating out of the sun.” 

Other energy-saving features include: 

®a solar domestic hot water system 

@2 x 6 construction allowing for R-19 
insulation in the east-, west- and south- 
facing walls; R-24, thanks to an extra inch 
of rigid insulation, in the north-facing wall; 
R-30 in the ceilings 

®triple-glazed windows with thermal 
breaks in the aluminum frames 

@extra caulking by means of a foam 
sealant that plugs cracks and crevices. 

The energy-saving features add a little 
over $10,000 to the cost of each house. But 
Arnold finds it difficult to give an exact cost 
of energy extras because some of the fea- 
tures, like R-30 insulation in the ceilings, 
are standard for the company. In any case, 
he stresses that the federal tax credit, 40% 
of the cost of energy-saving devices and 
active solar components, and the Colorado 
tax credit, 30% of everything, plus a special 
$400 credit for insulation above the amount 
mandated by the state energy code, allows 
buyers to claim a $7,400 tax credit. 

Explaining tax credits and energy fea- 
tures are one thing, but “we don’t make 
claims on energy efficiency,” says Arnold. 
“If someone asks, I tell them I have to know 
exactly how they live before I make a 
prediction: How many showers do they take, 
how many loads of wash do they do, how 
many times do they open the door?” 

Arnold does, however, discuss the experi- 
ences of past buyers with potential custom- 
ers. Last year in one of the company’s condo 
projects, he held a contest where he paid the 
lowest heating bill. The highest monthly bill 
he paid was $47. With this information he 
merchandised the project by showing the 
lowest, the highest and the average bills of 
past buyers. He will sponsor the same con- 
test at Biscayne once people begin to move 
in. “But we make a disclaimer that says 
there may be bills that are higher because 
not everyone takes part in the contest.” 

Biscayne is the first passive solar project 
for both Arnold and Richardson-Nagy- 
Martin. It won’t be the last. The architec- 
tural firm recently started work on another 
passive subdivision. 

“Passive solar will definitely be part of 
our future business,” says Arnold. “If build- 
ers are not taking passive solar into account 
now, they are building houses that are 
already obsolete.” —F.J.D. 
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Site plan trade-offs: Curves and 
cul-de-sacs are difficult to design 
into a site plan for a passive solar 
subdivision because all the houses 
must have equal solar access, says 
builder Arnold. The architects did 
add a jog in the street to break up 
the grid pattern, and they varied 
entries to change the street scene 
(see plans on facing page). But the 
grid-like appearance of the project 
“will not get any site developers 
excited,” Arnold says. However, 
the builder is willing to swap an 
exciting site plan for the chance to 
build at a density of 7.3 units per 
acre, give cach owner privacy and 
at the same time lower energy 
costs by having the sun supply a 
sizable portion of their heating re- 
quirements. 
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MEESE 
ENERGY UPDATE 


A 900-Sq.-Ft. Addition 
With a New Twist 
On Heat Storage... 


The owners of the 50-year-old Dutch Colonial 
(right) near Albany, N.Y. considered moving, but 
their attachment to their house, the area, and the 
price they would have to a pay for a new house 
convinced them to commission a 900-sq.-ft. addi- 
tion instead. 

The architect, Robert Mitchell of Solar Sys- 
tems Design, Inc., Voorheesville, N.Y. automati- 
cally specifies high levels of insulation, maxi- 
mizes south-facing glass and minimizes north- 
facing glass. His problem is trying to find out 
what else the customer wants. 

Different clients have different goals, he says. 
One may want a three-year payback, another 
isn’t concerned with payback but wants to be 
able to heat his house with a half cord of wood. 

Mitchell asks a series of questions to draw out 
the clients on what they want out of their house. 
He asks: What is the first thing they do when 
they get up in the morning? What do they like to 
do on weekends? This gives him some idea of the 
lifestyle of the occupants, and how it will affect 
the thermal performance of the structure. 

The owners of the 1,600-sq.-ft. structure 
wanted good design and additional space, but not 
a commensurate increase in their oil bill. (The 
house consumes about 700 gallons of oil a year.) 
They were familiar with passive solar and felt it 
would be unethical to build without considering 
solar. 

Mitchell called for R-19 in the walls and R-38 
in the ceiling. All the glass in the addition faces 
south or southeast, except for two windows that 
bring sunlight into the rear of the addition. 

A below the slab system stores energy for use 
at night or when the sun is not shining (see 
diagram below). The concrete slab is installed on 
top of concrete blocks that are placed on their 
sides. The hollow blocks form a system of tun- 
nels that extend from one end of the 250-sq.-ft. 
storage area to the other. Trenches at each end 
of the parallel rows of blocks serve as supply and 
exhaust headers. 

A duct pulls warmed air from the high points 
of the addition and feeds it into the supply 
header. The warmed air travels through the 
blocks by convection and is distributed evenly 
throughout the storage system. 

With this system, less mass is needed than 
would normally be required in a direct gain 
system because of the forced-air convection 
through the blocks. This type of storage costs 
about $2.70 a sq. ft. The entire addition came in 
under $40,000. 

The owners have found that the addition does 
meet their demands. Mitchell says they will save 
more energy once they install insulated shutters 
that his company is designing. He also feels they 
could get more sun into the new space by cutting 
down a few trees surrounding the house. They 
haven't made a decision on this yet since the 
trees are as old as the house. F.J.D. 
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Complementary clapboard 


and similar roof lines help 
the two-story addition blend 
into the original structure. 
The new space (above and 
left) is built on a 45° angle 
off the corner of the house to 
capture as much of the sun 
as possible. Because it cuts 
off access to the back door of 
the house —the one used 
most often by the owners — 
Mitchell designed a new en- 
trance adjacent to the 
driveway. 


Concrete block storage 
(below left) helps the addition 
retain heat at night, The 
blocks rest on top of rigid in- 
sulation board. A duct pulls 
air from the highest point in 
the house into the supply 
channel at one end of the 
storage area, Convection 
forces warm air through the 
blocks. 


...And a 177-Year-Old 
House that Serves 
As an Energy Lab 


The owner is Mitchell himself and the building, 
which was built around 1804, is his office and 
home. “I decided that if this house were reno- 
vated in 100 years it would be because the 
building had changed functions, not for energy 
reasons,” says Mitchell. “Very few houses are 
designed with a 100-year time frame in mind. 
Most only have a five-year time frame. 

The 2,500-sq.-ft. structure can be heated with 
less than two cords of wood a year. If stoves 
become more efficient that will be reduced to 
one cord. 

Besides being energy efficient, the building 
will be a solar laboratory for Mitchell’s compa- 
ny, Solar Systems Design, Inc. 


He will be experimenting with a variety of 


storage methods such as mini-mass or mini- 
Trombe walls that extend part way to the ceiling, 
allowing the glazing to extend the rest of the 
way. The walls will consist of concrete block, 
water containers and water-saturated block. 
Mitchell will monitor the different materials as 
well as different surfaces on the walls starting in 
the fall. 

Another unusual feature: Eutectic salts have 
been placed in the first-floor ceiling. Overheat 
from the greenhouse will be drawn into the 
plenum between the floors to melt the salts. 
During sunless periods, the salts will solidify and 
give up their heat to the air and the floor of the 
second floor and ceiling of the first floor. Fiber 
glass reinforced cement panels were placed 
between the original hand-sawn beams, since 
wallboard will not support the weight of the 
salts. 

The walls have R-31 insulation, and the ceil- 
ing has R-38 insulation. Mitchell specified 
quad-pane windows on all non-south facing 
openings. 

The price of the conservation-related items, 
including air locks, heat recovery from bath and 
laundry and framing to accommodate the addi- 
tional insulation, came to $10,000. Solar collec- 
tion, including ducts and blowers, cost $12,000. 
Total rehab costs came to $61,000, or about 
$24.40 a sq. ft. 

The building won an award in a passive solar 
retrofit competition sponsored by the New York 
State Energy Research and Development 
Authority. —F.J.D. 


Perfect siting for passive 
solar came with the vin- 
tage 1804 building. The 
south side of the house 
(shown above) was never 
architecturally detailed, 
so Mitchell was able to 
redesign it for passive 
with a clear conscience. 
He did not change the 
appearance of the north 
elevation. When he start- 
ed (what he had to work 
with is shown at the 
right), Mitchell had to re- 
pair some beams and 
build up part of the foun- 
dation. 


Eutectic salts are kept 
in a plenum between the 
first and second floor (see 
drawing below). A fan 
pulls warmed air from 
the greenhouse into the 
air space. 
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Checking Up on the 
Performance of Five 
Energy-Conserving Homes 


The five homes in this story were published in HOUSING between October, 
1979 and January, 1981. With the exception of the Sun/Tronic house—a 
dazzling exhibition of the latest in energy-saving technology—each aimed to 
prove that energy-efficient homes could be built with conventional materials 
and standard techniques. 

Hopes expressed by the builders in the original stories were high. Again, the 
Sun/Tronic house aside, energy savings were expected to justify extra costs 
for energy features. And the builders promised to monitor the homes’ 
performance to prove those initial high hopes were realistic. 

We decided to go back and take a look at these homes to see if their 
performance measured up to expectations. This review proved interesting. 

We found that the availability of performance data fell somewhat short of 
the availability of rosy predictions issued by the builders when the homes were 
built. In fact, most of the homes had little in the way of concrete data to offer. 
With the help of some preliminary results, however, the performance of some 
of the homes began to emerge. 

The Brookhaven house seems to be living pretty well up to its billing. A 
Ryland energy showcase house so far has fallen short of expectation and, in so 
doing, it provides an interesting sidelight on how an owner’s lifestyle affects a 
home’s energy performance. In Boulder, Colo., the passive solar design in 


townhouses and duplexes is still evolving. 


monitoring program on its performance. 


The Brookhaven House: 
Early Data Shows Promise 


A full report on the Brookhaven house, DOE’s passive 
solar prototype at the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
in Upton, N.Y. [see HOUSING, November, 1980], won't 
be in until February. But the results of preliminary 
testing look encouraging and show that a central energy- 
saving feature, the modified Trombe wall, is performing 
as predicted. 

The strategy behind the Trombe-type wall—triple- 
glazed panels mounted a few inches away from an 
8-in.-thick thermal mass wall made of paving brick— “is 
to delay the transfer of heat from outside to inside,” says 
Ralph Jones, project manager for the Brookhaven house. 
By providing a lag between the time the outside surface 
of the wall and the inside surface hit their peak tempera- 
ture, the thermal mass wall allows solar energy captured 
by day to be put to use by night. A greenhouse and 
south-facing windows provide direct gain of solar heat 
during the day. 

A computer predicted a four-to-five-hour time lag for 
heat to travel through the wall, ideal for reducing the 
nighttime heating load, says Jones. “And that’s about 
what we got,” he adds. A printout of temperatures 
recorded via sensors in the wall have shown a three- 
to-four-hour lag. “The house doesn’t need heat until 
about three a.m.,” Jones says. “That's when we've 
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In two cases data collection was a problem. A computer snafu has thus far 
prevented the Sun/Tronic house from generating as much data as was earlier 
promised. And the sale of Gene Leger’s house effectively terminated a 


For a closer look at the five homes, read on. —WALTER L. UPDEGRAVE 


exhausted the solar heat collected during the day.” 
Around eight a.m. solar heat starts building up again, 
first via direct gain, later through the Trombe wall. 

Solar features are supposed to provide 65% of the 
space heating for the house. “I think we're pretty close to 
that,” Jones estimates. Over the last winter season, the 
2,000-sq.-ft. house used the equivalent of 200 gallons of 
heating fuel to hold a constant temperature of 68 
degrees. 

The solar features aren’t solely responsible for the 
home’s energy efficiency. “The house also has a very fine 
thermal envelope,” notes Jones, “R-27 walls and an 
R-36 ceiling.” Electrical wiring runs in raceways atop 
baseboards, rather than in outside walls, which makes 
the home virtually airtight. With all its energy-conserv- 
ing features, the house can be built with commonly 
available construction materials and standard building 
techniques. Jones estimates its cost about 13% higher 
than a conventional home, but figures the additional cost 
would pay for itself in about five years. 

Next month, he hopes to issue a preliminary report on 
the house’s performance. This will be followed in Febru- 
ary of next year by a full-blown report and analysis 
which, Jones promises, “will break down the contribu- 
tion each element makes toward energy savings.” 
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Modified Trombe wall (cross-section, 
right) has performed as expected, ac- 
cording to available computer data. 
Thermal mass delays transfer of heat Srerp 
from outside wall to inside for ap- 

| proximately four hours, allowing the 

| solar heat collected during the day to 
7 be put to use at night. Solar green- 
house and south-facing windows (pho- 
to and plans above) provide heat 
through direct solar gain. 


Efficient floor plan (above) puts so- 

lar heat to its maximum use. Heated 
air circulates through open first floor, 
then rises to the second floor through 
ceiling grilles. 
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Mixed Results for 
Ryland’s Showcase 
Energy House 


This 1,756-sq.-ft. Ryland home, adapted from 
one of the company’s best-selling models and 
equipped with a complete package of energy 
savers [see HOUSING, November, 1980), was 
designed to cut heating bills by up to 40%. 

But preliminary data, gathered as part of a 
Ryland-NAHB effort, shows it has fallen far short 
of that mark. Specifically, between December, 
1980 and May, 1981 the Ryland house ran up 
higher utility bills and kilowatt usage than a 
control house in the same area, Columbia, Md. 

Hugh Winstead, Ryland’s Mid-Atlantic prod- 
uct development manager, admits the six 
months’ performance results are less than flat- 
tering, but notes “it’s hard to draw conclusions” 
on the available data. “In the winter, the energy 
features appeared to have a marginal effect on 
energy savings,” he notes. “In the spring, they 
did not.” 

One reason for the poor spring showing, says 
Winstead, is the way in which the home was 
used. Because of an allergy problem of the 
owner, the house’s air conditioning was on 
throughout the spring months. Occupants of the 
control house did not use air conditioning during 
that period, according to Winstead. The result: 
The Ryland house used 3,162 kilowatt hours of 
electricity and had a $172 electric bill for the 
months of March, April and May versus 2,428 
kilowatt hours and a $136 bill for the control 
house for those same months. 

The Ryland home did beat the control house 
for December, January and February, but the 
difference was a marginal $20—$275 compared 
to $255. “Not enough for us to get excited 
about,” says Winstead. 

The home was built as part of a nationwide 
competition to make new homes energy efficient 
without pricing them out of the market. 

The total package of energy-saving features in 
the home added about $11,500 in cost, but that 
includes some features—like the eutetic salt col- 
lectors—that wouldn’t be used in a production 
model. A more realistic price tag for doing a 
similar home for the market: $5,000 to $8,000. 

Originally, the Ryland-NAHB monitoring ef- 
fort was to see whether a home built with 
conventional techniques could meet or supercede 
the BEPS, Eight sensors were placed throughout 
the home. When BEPs was bleeped, they stopped 
monitoring four of the sensors. 

Now, Winstead will use the data the home 
generates to decide whether this design should be 
used for production houses in the mid-Atlantic 
region. Looking at the results thus far, Winston 
says, “my gut feeling is that we would not.” This 
doesn’t preclude this passive solar design from 
being used in other markets, in Texas, for 
instance, according to Winstead. He says Ryland 
plans on issuing a full report next February or 
March which will examine a full year’s data on 
the house. 
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Energy features in the Ry- 
land energy showcase house in- 
clude passive solar wall using 
double-glazed windows and 
sliders for direct heat gain 
(photo above); concrete columns 
and sill-high collectors contain- 
ing eutetic salts for storage 
(cross-sections above); and heat- 
shielding deck and balcony 
(photo and floor plans). 
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Passive Townhouses 
Are Working— 
And Changing 


The duplexes and townhouses of Winding Trail 
Village in Boulder, Colo, boast a passive solar 
system that literally stretches from top to bot- 
tom of the house. At the top is a “sunscoop,” an 
insulated attic space with clerestory windows for 
capturing the sun’s heat. And at the bottom: a 
12-in.-deep bed of river rock located underneath 
the slab for storing that heat. 

The system, predicted Jim Leach, president of 
Wonderland Development Co., Boulder, Colo., 
would provide 50% of the space heating and 
keep heating bills to a low $150 a year [see 
HOUSING, November, 1980]. 

So far, the system—which added about 
$8,000 in cost, $2,500 attributable solely to 
solar features—has come close to that 50% 
target, according to developer Leach. “Last 
winter, no monthly utility bill was over $35,” he 
claims. “That’s gas and electricity.” A compara- 
ble home without the solar features, he figures, 
would pay “at least double” that amount. 

Despite what he considers the success of the 
passive solar features, Leach is doing away with 
one of the features and modifying the other in 
later units. 

“We dropped the rockbed and people don’t 
seem to miss it,” says Leach. He found it was 
the kind of feature buyers take if it’s included, 
but don’t get excited about when it’s not. Leach 
does still offer the rockbed as an option for those 
who want it. 

The sunscoop still exists, though in a modified 
form. “It’s now a master bedroom,” says Leach 
(see drawings right). Leach’s rationale for this 
change was to provide more living space, some- 
thing the sunscoop didn’t provide as an attic. 
Also, Leach opened up the home’s basement 
level by using larger windows than in the earlier 
design. A heat recovery duct still pulls hot air 
from the master bedroom (formerly the sun- 
scoop). Only now, instead of taking the heated 
air to the rockbed and storing it, the air is 
released in the basement level. 

Leach says he hasn’t had a problem selling 
either buyers or lenders on the solar aspects of 
the Winding Trail Village townhouses. As far as 
buyers are concerned, says Leach, the green- 
house look with lots of windows is a plus wheth- 
er it’s solar or not. Local lenders have been 
receptive too, says Leach. He got a conventional 
construction loan for the passive solar project 
from Columbia S&L, Denver. 
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Before-and-after ane 


show evolution of passive so- 
lar townhouse (photo above). 


Original design (bottom of 


page) had a “sunscoop” for 
collecting solar heat and a 
bed of river rock for storing 
it. In the new design (below), 
ee rockbed storage feature 
JNE has been dropped and the 


ing more living space. 
a ie Rockbed feature is still avail- 
Z able as an option. 
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Computer Quirks 
Delay Data on 
Sun/Tronic House 


When the Copper Development Association’s 
Sun/Tronic house was unveiled earlier this year 
[HousiInG, January, 1981], engineer Robert 
Hedden predicted annual heating costs for the 
5,400-sq.-ft. home in Greenwich, Conn. would 
be a scant $200 a year. 

A computer which was set up both to control 
and monitor the house’s highly advanced ener- 
gy-saving features, promised to make results on 
the home’s performance quickly and easily 
available on an on-going basis. 

Unfortunately, a series of computer snafus 
has so far prevented the accumulation of data. 

“We've had more than our share of difficul- 
ties interfacing the computer with the mechani- 
cal equipment,” says Paul Anderson, CDA vice 
president-Building Construction Markets. For 
example: The computer determines when shades 
will be raised and lowered for the home’s passive 
solar elements. Problem is, says Anderson, run- 
ning a shade up or down sends out an electrical 
charge that screws up the computer’s tempera- 
ture readings. “Instead of a reading like 190’, 
we're getting readings like 260°,” complains 
Anderson. 

Since the computer was first hooked up last 
March, it has monitored the home on an on- 
again-off-again basis, with the result, says 
Anderson, that “we don’t have anything mean- 
ingful” as far as performance data is concerned. 
He hopes that situation will change in a few 
weeks. 

This doesn’t mean the energy-saving systems 
themselves aren't working. They are. Among 
those systems are two 320-sq.-ft. active solar 
collectors and a 150-sq.-ft. panel of photovoltaic 
cells. This combination was designed to provide 
45% of the home’s heating needs. Passive solar 
features provide heat too. A two-story green- 
house with a mass storage floor opens onto the 
family room on the home’s lower level and onto 
the living room above. Two copper-pipe-storage 
walls transfer the sun’s heat to a bank of 12- 
in.-diameter copper pipes which release the heat 
at night. After tapping the sun’s heat, the 
Sun/Tronic house recycles it. A 25-ft.-tall hol- 
low “energy column” reclaims rising hot air via 
a fan and distributes it throughout the home 
through a duct system. 

Not all the energy systems in the Sun/Tronic 
house are cost effective at present. “It’s more a 
demonstration house,” says Hedden. “Cost 
effectiveness was a secondary consideration.” 
He does feel that features such as the energy 
column and heat-pipe and wall do generate 
enough energy to justify their cost, although as 
yet no substantiating performance data has 
proven this. 

The promised data should arrive soon, Ander- 
son says the computer “isn’t collecting data 
right now, but probably will be within a couple 
of weeks.” 
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Rear elevation of Sun/Tronic house (top 
photo) faces south and contains two ac- 
tive solar collectors and a two-story pas- 
sive solar greenhouse whose floor stores 
heat. Just inside greenhouse are the cop- 
per-tube solar collectors. 


Front elevation (photo above), with ex- 
panse of copper roof, was tucked into 
hillside to conserve heat. 
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New Owners Halt 
Monitoring of 
Gene Leger House 


A change of owners at the experimental Leger house in 
East Pepperell, Mass. means the monitoring effort there 
will come to an end. 

A few years back, computer specialist and fledgling 
homebuilder Gene Leger designed and built what looked 
like just another “basic” house [see HousiNG, October, 
1979]. What made Leger’s house different, though, was 
the builder’s claim that it would chop fuel bills by 90%. 

Leger says the following added little cost to the house 
but made for big savings in fuel costs: 

®The house has a double exterior wall made of two 
2X4 stud walls filled with sprayed cellulose insulation 
for an R-43 rating. 

®Windows are triple-glazed and most face south. 

®Vestibules protect front and back doors so heat isn’t 
lost when doors are opened. Doors are insulated steel. 

®All plumbing and electrical wiring come up from the 
basement through interior partitions. With no openings 
on the outside walls, the home is practically airtight. 

A preliminary study showed the home performed well. 
A winter's gas bills for space and water heating and 
cooking totaled a mere $101.51—compared to an esti- 
mated $800 for a same-sized house in the same area. 

A full-scale study was planned for the winter of 
1979-1980. Dr. Gautam S. Dutt of Princeton Universi- 
ty’s Center for Environmental Studies, a DOE-sponsored 
center, was looking forward to gathering and analyzing 
data on the home’s performance when the home was 
sold. The new owners, said Dr. Dutt, are not interested in 
participating in the study, which spells the end for a 
hoped-for comprehensive look at the house. 

Still, Dr. Dutt remains excited about the house’s 
possibilities, an attitude he expressed in his conclusion to 
his preliminary study of the home: “The result is a house 
that is not only a gas miser, but also inexpensive to build, 
We believe that this house will fit the needs and pockets 
of many families.” 
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Basic-looking house, brainchild of 
novice homebuilder Gene Leger, is a 
prime example of how simple yet effi- 
cient design can produce big energy 
savings. All but a few of the triple- 
glazed windows face south (photo and 
plans, above) and vestibules prevent 
heat loss when doors are opened. The 
builder claims only 26,000 Brus are 
needed to heat the house, but the 
smallest boiler he could find was a 
43,000-sTU Japanese model. Base- 
board radiators were kept to a mini- 
mum—only 46 ft. were used versus 
the 100 ft. a conventional house 
would have required. 


How Lenders are Banking on Energy-Efficient Homes 


They are not using standardized forms or precise 
methods of calculation. Still, many lenders are factoring 
expected cost savings in an energy-efficient home into 
the mortgage lending decision. There’s often a gray area 
between outright approval or rejection on a borrower’s 
application, says Richard Bryan, president of Midland 
Financial S&L in Des Moines, Iowa. “If a house is more 
energy-efficient,” he says, “we're willing to go further 
into the gray area.” 

What this usually means is that lenders may ease the 
rule that mortgage debt service should not exceed 25% to 
28% of the borrower's income—provided the lender can 
depend on lower utility bills to offset the higher debt- 
to-income ratio. 

Just how many lenders give borrowers a break for 
energy efficiency is hard to say. Harold Olin, director of 
architecture and construction research at the U.S. 
League of Savings Associations, Chicago, says reliable 
statistics on the number of the association’s members 
figuring energy costs into the mortgage application 


aren't available. However, he points out that when a 
questionnaire was distributed to 500 lending officers 
attending joint U.S. Savings League-Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board seminars in four cities in June, 1980, 
48% of the officers said energy was considered in their 
appraisal process and 23% said they took it into account 
when underwriting a loan. 

Marc Schaefer, an energy specialist at Freddie Mac, 
took a similar poll later in 1980 and found that 59% of 
the respondents took energy savings into account when 
making a mortgage loan. Neither Olin nor Schaefer kids 
himself that lenders come close to agreeing on what 
weight energy considerations should be given. But they 
do agree that the financial community’s awareness of the 
energy factor is on the rise. 

Richard Bryan of Midland Financial has tacked an 
addendum onto his standard appraisal documents so 
appraisers can record such things as insulation levels, the 
type of windows and doors and whether or not the home 
has attic ventilation. He requires his appraisers carry a 
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step ladder with them so they can take a 
peek into the attic to check the insulation 
and ventilation system. “We had a problem 
with our fee appraisers,” Bryan says. “They 
wanted to charge us for having to carry the 
ladder.” As a final symbolic gesture of the 
importance of energy efficiency, Bryan 
gives each mortgage borrower a caulking 
gun at closing. 

Borrowers at Home Federal Savings and 
Loan, Rockford, Ill., got '2% knocked off 
the loan origination fee and '4% taken off 
the mortgage interest rate if the property 
met the lender’s nine-part energy-efficiency 
program. In addition to covering such items 
as ventilation, insulation and glazing, the 
Home Federal program required energy- 
efficient appliances and heating systems. 
Because of the estimated $2,000 in cost the 
requirements added to a home, builders 
“weren't very receptive the first time 
around,” says Jim Moore, vice president- 
marketing, who helped develop the pro- 
gram. But once they saw the dual advantage 
of being able to offer below-market financ- 
ing and at the same time market the homes’ 
energy efficiency, the builders changed their 
minds. 

Over 500 single-family homes had been 
financed under Home Federal’s energy-effi- 
ciency program when in July, 1981, the city 
and county adopted six of the nine parts of 
the program’s requirements into the build- 
ing energy code. Now that builders are 
required by law to meet most of the guide- 
lines, Home Federal has done away with the 
interest rate reduction. Still, the S&L does 
give buyers of energy-efficient homes a 
break by allowing those buyers to stretch 
the debt-to-income ratio from the normally 
observed 25% to a more liberal 30% or 
higher depending on the individual case. 

“We don’t let it go wild,” explains 
Moore. “We consider it on an individual 
basis.” Such flexibility, says Moore, helps 
assure builders they won’t eliminate possible 
buyers by building a slightly more expensive 
energy-efficient home. 

Buyers of mortgages in the secondary 
market are also taking energy into account. 
This is important since mortgage lenders 
like Home Federal and Midland Financial 
would be less apt to make the higher debt- 
to-income-ratio loans if they were unaccept- 
able to the secondary market. 

Both Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, two 
of the largest purchasers of mortgages in 
the secondary market, have incorporated 
energy considerations into the underwriting 
standards they set for mortgage lenders, 
They also allow lenders a degree of flexibili- 
ty in approving and rejecting mortgages on 
energy-efficient homes. 

Both institutions, for instance, have iden- 
tified ten factors which contribute to energy 
savings in a home. In addition to the usual 
references to insulation, weatherstripping 
and glazing, their guidelines note that solar 
systems, wood-fired heating systems and 
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design techniques such as earth-sheltering 
and judicious placement of windows all can 
contribute to lower energy costs. Freddie 
Mac, according to Schaefer, even encour- 
ages lenders to provide additional documen- 
tation which might help support energy- 
and cost-saving claims. Such documenta- 
tion, however, is not required. 

The results, says Schaefer, is that mort- 
gages with higher than normal debt-to- 
income ratios are acceptable, provided they 
still rate as “investment quality’ —the loan- 
to-value ratio doesn’t exceed 95% and the 
borrower has the ability to make timely 
repayment of principal and interest. The 
individual mortgage lender, not Freddie 
Mac, decides how far to stretch debt-service 
ratios. Freddie Mac, however, retains the 
right to return the loan. 

Schaefer claims less than 2% of the sub- 
mitted mortgages were rejected for credit 
reasons in 1980. He adds that another thing 
Freddie Mac takes into account is that as 
energy costs rise, the monthly savings on 
energy-efficient homes will also rise. In 
effect this decreases the risk of default on 
those homes’ mortgages relative to mort- 
gages on non-energy-efficient homes. 

What is needed so lenders can go beyond 
a seat-of-the-pants grasp of energy efficien- 
cy, say Richard Bryan and Harold Olin, is a 
test, a method of rating energy efficiency in 
homes. Ideally, the test would be easy to do 
and accurate. 

With that in mind, Bryan and Olin met 
with Owens-Corning Fiberglas. The result 
of that meeting is the Owens-Corning slide 
rule, a device that takes into account 
approximately 12 variables affecting the 
energy-efficiency of the shell of a house. 
According to Olin, the slide rule yields a 
percentage score after information on ceil- 
ing, wall and floor insulation, glazing, infil- 
tration rates and other factors is plugged in. 
If the score is less that 70%, the house gets a 
poor rating; 70% to 100% is good; over 
100% to the maximum 150% is very good. 
Hup’s Minimum Property Standards are 
used as a benchmark, and the slide rule is 
calibrated so 100% equals the MPS. 

According to Olin, the slide rule is “ther- 
mo-dynamically supportable” and 80% to 
90% accurate. He calls it a quick, easy way 
“to flag an energy miser or an energy hog.” 
Not only that, he claims it’s easy to use and 
is perfect for on-site evaluations. Olin is just 
now distributing the slide rules to lenders. 

Ultimately, says Olin, energy costs may 
become a standard item in calculating the 
borrower's ability to repay a mortgage. 
Instead of the traditional PITI, he says, we 
might wind up with a PITI + E (principal, 
interest, taxes, insurance and energy). But 
before that happens, someone will have to 
come up with an accurate way of setting a 
value for the E factor which can vary widely 
according to the size and location of a home 
as well as according to the number of people 
in a household and how they live.—W.L.U. 


198] HFBL 
WINNERS 


Just about every type of housing is represented among the 20 First- 
Honor and Award-of-Merit winners in this year’s Homes for Better 
Living program. There are, for example, tightly sited urban infill projects, 
units that step up and down steep hillsides, homes, and apartments 
recycled from non-res structures, sprawling and moderate-size custom 
homes and remodelings. 

Having so diversified a group of winners exemplifies the growth of the 
HFBL program since its inception 26 years ago. Then, production housing 
as we know it today was in its infancy—and only one-of-a-kind homes 
were accepted for judging. Now it takes two juries*—one devoted to 
production housing, the other to custom homes—to select winners. Site 
of the two-day judging is the Washington, D.C. headquarters of the 
American Institute of Architects, which co-sponsors the program with 
HOUSING. —JUNE R. VOLLMAN and BARBARA BEHRENS GERS 


* Production-housing jury: Howard J, Backen AIA, chairman; James F. Culpepper, associate member, ATA; Remert 
Huygens AIA; Yvonne Kearney, architectural student; Peter Sampton FAIA; Philip Sheridan, builder; June R. Vollman, 
senior editor, HOUSING. Custom-home jury: Don Hisaka AIA, chairman; John Field AIA; Barbara Neski FAIA; Linda A. 
Pinto, associate member AIA; Matthew Eric Poe, architectural student; Jefferson Riley AIA; Walter F. Wagner, editor, 


Architectural Record. 


_ Eight varied multifamily winners: for-sale 
| housing on tight or steep sites; rental units for 
the elderly; an urban mixed-use project. 


164 


Eight custom winners are drawn from the 
™ East, Midwest, South, and West. Included: six 
= new homes, a restoration and a remodeling. 
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Four rehabilitations—all recyclings from 
non-res— provide for-sale and rental units. 
Locations: New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Illinois. 


STEVE ROSENTHAL 
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. as the plan and drawing at 


inner-city townhouses — 
six of them on a 100-ft. by 
150-ft. site—offer an un- 
usually high degree of pri- 
vacy for so tightly sited 
units. The drawing below 
shows how this comes 
about: First, the entire 
project is ringed by a low 
wall that defines the town- 
houses as a mini-neighbor- 
hood. Then, the units—split 
into mirror-image groups — 
are stepped back and en- 
tered through courts that 
are screened from the pub- 
lic entry by low walls. Fi- 
nally, outdoor living areas 
at the rear afe also walled 
off —this time from the i 
common barbecue patio. i Ox 
A major reason for DA 
designing the 
project this 


AWARD OF MERIT 


PROJECT: Grove Court Townhouses, Houston 
ARCHITECT: Taft Architects, Houston 
BUILDER/DEVELOPER; Ted Callaway, Houston 


way was a 
desire to save K 
mature trees DAN 
like the one K 


seen in the photo 
at left, which is 
also shown on our 
cover. 


Townhouses in disguise: HE 


What seem from the street BO AWARD OF MERIT 


to be large, traditional sin- 
le-f: i h a e PROJECT: Lake Bluff Townhouses, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
pevam y omes (lower “ ARCHITECT: Nagle, Hartray & Associates Ltd., 
photo, left) are actually six Chicago, Ill. . a bade ai 
i BUILDER: A.L. Construction Co., Lake Bluff, Ill. 
canes ori owner: North Ave. Associates., Lake Bluff, Ill. 


side of a landscaped court- 
yard. The reason for the 
traditional styling is the 
project’s location—a subur- 
ban neighborhood where 
New England-style archi- 
tecture predominates. 
So siding is yellow alumi- 
num (in clapboard scale) 
and detailing is simple 
white trim. 

Like the project shown 
above, this one occupies a 
100-ft. by 150-ft. site. But 


right show, siting is han- 
dled quite differently. 
Here, all units are entered 
from the courtyard, and 
outdoor living areas in four 
of the six units face the 
street. 
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A Fairly open layouts are 
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„J achieved by using service 


cores that include storage 
space as well as plumbing 
and air handling systems. 
Operable windows at both 
ends of units provide cross- 
ventilation. 


Oftset linkup of three 
units into one building is 
accomplished by using a 
square floor plan (right) 
and turning it so that units 
can be joined at non-win- 
dowed areas. Turning the 
plan this way also allows 
each outdoor living area to 
be private from the others. 
Another advantage of using 
the square plan: It wastes 
little space on circulation. 
There are 900 sq. ft. of liv- 
ing area on the two main 
levels, and additional space 
in the basement and in an 
attic loft (plan not shown). 

Energy efficiency was a 
primary concern to the ar- 
chitect and developer. So 
windows and sliding doors 
are kept to a minimum, yet 
located where they can pro- 
vide a maximum of good 
natural lighting. 

Note how parking is han- 
dled— through a common 
driveway at one side of the 
site. 
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MULTIFAMILY 


Ea FIRST HONOR AWARD 


PROJECT: Hoyt Square Condominiums, Portland, Ore. 
ARCHITECT: Robert S. Leeb, Portland, Ore. 

BUILDER: Silco Construction Co., Tualatin, Ore. 

OWNER: RSL Dev. Corp/Silvey Dev. Corp., Tualatin 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Walker, Macy & Erickson, Portland 


= 


ED HERSHBERGER 


Compact infill project — 13 


ft. site that is both steep and 
sloping —is split into two build- 
ings (see section, left) in order 
to preserve a neighborhood 
pattern of mid-block open 
space. As shown, an inclined 
elevator connects parking lev- 
els, both buildings and en- 
trances on both streets that the 
project faces, To avoid the 
need for internal garage 
ramps, cars enter the two 
parking levels from different 
entrances—one on the downhill 
end of the site, the other on 
the uphill (see photo). Plans 
shown at right occur only on 
the first two floors. All other 
units are one-of-a-kind. (An 
example is shown at far right.) 
This was necessary because of 
setback requirements —some 
mandated by code, others by 
the need to increase sunlight 
for the central garden and to 
avoid blocking views from sur- 
rounding buildings. 


RICHARD SEXTON, MATRIX 
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condo units on a 60-ft. by 120- 


FIRST HONOR AWARD 


PROJECT: Macondray Terrace Condominiums, 
San Francisco 

ARCHITECT/DEVELOPER: Hood Miller Associates, 
San Francisco 

BUILDER/DEVELOPER: Hood Miller Properties 


LANDSCAPE ARCH : Paul Leffingwell, Sausalito, Calif. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Shapiro Okino & Hom, 
San Francisco 


High-density condos — 

24 on a 130-ft. by 100-ft. 

site—are entered through a 

landscaped court that ter- 

races up and back to vari- 

ous levels (see drawing, fac- 

ing page). So there is a 

great deal of entry privacy t 
for each owner. As the ; a Pi: 
plans of the first two levels fe FTN me 
show (left), the units wrap 

around the perimeter of the 


VINUASIL ZV" 


za FIRST HONOR AWARD 


PROJECT: Albany Oaks, Albany, Calif. 
ARCHITECT: Edmund Burger, San Francisco 


site in a mix of one- and 
two-bedroom flats and two- 
story plans (yellow in plans). 
Two-story units on the up- 
per levels (plans not shown) 
have private terraces; all 
units provide narrow balco- 
ny space for plants. 
Split-face concrete ma- 
sonry with precast lintels 
provide both the exterior 
finish and the building 
structure, including the 
demising wall-and-floor 
system that provides fire 
protection and a degree of 
soundproofing between 
units. Fenestration is con- 
centrated on the south, east 
and west clevations and 
kept to a minimum on the 
north facade. Parking is lo- 
cated below grade (see 
ground-level plan). 


Multi-level condo units — 
nine on a half-acre site—are 
connected into two buildings 
that step diagonally down 
the steep site A 

between“ Ry | ey : 
stands W vf ^ 

of mature) Aee 

oaks. : 


The buildings are 

designed to sit atop round 
concrete piers that are 
joined with concrete 

beams (see drawing below). 
Thus the natural topography 
was not disturbed, mini- 
mizing chances of slides. 
Unit entrances are reached 
from bridges that occur 

at three levels. An inclined 
elevator carries owners 

and visitors to each level. 
Parking area is at the top of 
the site (see drawing above). 


Lyell 


Ry 


BUILDER: Williams & Burrows Inc. 
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MULTIFAMILY 


PHOTOS: PHOTO/ STEPHENSON 


Bw, AWARD OF MERIT 


PROJECT: Golden Gateway, San Francisco 
ARCHITECT: Fisher-Friedman Associates, San Francisco 


BUILDER/DEVELOPER: Vintage Properties and Perini 

Land & Development Corp. (joint venture), San Francisco 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT; Anothony M. Guzzardo & Associates 
San Francisco 


Senior-citizen housing is de- 
signed to ease the residents” 
move from single-family homes. 
Thus, the 101 rental units are in 
5 three-story buildings, each 
serving as a mini-neighborhood 
(site plan right). 

The five apartment buildings 
are connected to a sixth—a com-/ 
munity center—by covered JE 
walkways, so residents can 4 = 
use the lounge (photo far right), 
craft room, etc., no matter what 
the weather. 

Each apartment, much like a 
single-family home, has both a 
front and a “back” door — 
though the “backyard” may be a 
balcony. Individuality is pro- 
moted through floor plan varia- 
tions, exterior color changes, etc. 
Furthermore, the flats encircle 
two-story atriums (plan and 
drawing right) which provide 
space for small, private meet- 
ings, impromptu get-togethers or 
just people-watching. To pro- 
mote energy saving, the skylights 
over atriums are operable, so 
that apartments can be cross- 
ventilated (drawing right) and the 
buildings are designed to accom- 
modate solar collectors. 


Ea FIRST HONOR AWARD 


PROJECT; St. Mary's Gardens, Oakland, Calif. 
ARCHITECT: Peters, Clayberg & Caulfield, 
San Francisco ’ 

BUILDER: W&B Constructors, Belmont, Calif. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Richard M. Vignolo, 
San Francisco 
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Urban mixed-use project 
combines for-sale housing with 
offices and stores. Its low-rise 
buildings are arranged in three 
“squares” —one of which is 
pictured at left below. The 
lower two levels of each build- 
ing hold parking and, at the 
perimeter, commercial space 
(located behind the arcades 
shown in the top photo, facing 
page). Above are 50 one- and 
two-story condominiums, 
which are entered from land- 
scaped courtyards created atop 
garage space. The 914- to 
2,048-sq.-ft. units offer sky- 
lights, balconies and, in some 
cases, two-story rooms. (A typ- 
ical plan is shown at left.) 
These desirable features —and 
the downtown San Francisco 
location—help the condos 

sell at prices from $239,000 

to $550,000. 

Note how well in tune the 
project is with traditional San 
Francisco architecture — thanks 
to brick exteriors, bay win- 
dows, etc. [For a more detailed 
look at this project, see Hous- 
ING, Jan. °80.] 


: AWARD OF MERIT 


PROJECT: Bear Ridge Development, Orinda, Calif. 
ARCHITECT: David C. Boone, Carl Kolbeck, Orinda, Calif. 
BUILDER/ DEVELOPER: Boone/MeNair, Orinda, Calif. 


Merchant-built house is one 
of 23 slated for a hilly, wooded 
site. Because of the terrain, 
each house will be individually 
designed, but materials and 
construction methods will be 
standardized. For example: All 


units will be designed for ener- 


gy conservation, with major 


living areas oriented for pas- 
sive solar heat gain and R-19 
insulation installed in roofs 
and walls; all homes will have 
dark-colored, sloping roofs, 
complementing the contours of 
the land; and all will have nat- 
ural wood or shingle siding. 

Thus, the hill-hugging house 
shown at left and above has a 
south-facing solarium kitchen, 
multilevel floor plan and earth- 
tone exterior. 


PHOTOS: ANDERS HENCH 
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ARCHITECT: Rowe Holmes Associates 
Architects Inc., Tampa, Fla 

BUILDER: Henry M. Butler Inc., Tampa, Fla. 
Owner: Mr. and Mrs, Allen W. Logan 
LOCATION: Tampa, Fla. 


House on stilts (photo above left) 
is well-suited to its semitropical lo- 
cation. The stilts—actually 10-in. 
by 10-in. pressure-treated wood 
poles—hold the house above the 
path of high water, a necessity 
since it’s in a flood-plain next to a 
tidal estuary. But there are ener- 
gy-saving benefits as well: Being 8 
ft. above the ground allows the 
homeowners to make the most of 
prevailing breezes blowing over 
low trees. To promote cross-venti- 
lation, the main living areas are 
designed as one large, high-ceil- 
inged room running from the front 
of the house to the back (photos 
left and above left). This arrange- 
ment also makes entertaining easy, 
as do the spacious decks which ad- 
join both living room and kitchen. 
Old-time central Florida homes 
were the inspiration for the steeply 
pitched roof with generous over- 
hangs—a practical choice since 
the roof sheds water during fre- 
quent heavy rainstorms while the 
overhangs shade windows and ex- 
terior walls on sunny summer 
days. Parking and a utility room 
are located in the area beneath 
the elevated house. 
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In-town house is one of ten 
recently built on a bypassed 
urban site— 1.4 acres of hillto 
in Omaha, Neb. The ten 
homes—and a 50-year-old ex- 
isting house—are clustered 
around a common auto court 
(illustration above left; photo 
above), They also have a lot in 
common visually, since archi- 
tectural guidelines required 
that the new custom-built 
homes have a family resem- 
blance. Thus, the cedar lap 
siding and steeply pitched, as- 
phalt-shingled roof which re- 
late the Bowen house to its 
neighbors (photo above). Inside, 
the house seems unexpectedly 
— spacious — its tall, narrow 
| shape creates the oppor- 
tunity for exciting high- 
ceilinged spaces. Only the 
| | bathrooms and bedrooms 


~~ are walled off. Public spaces, 


such as the upstairs family 
room pictured at right, can be 
seen from other living areas. 
The open feeling is enhanced 
by infusions of natural light. 
For, as well as standard 
windows, there are skylights 
(not shown) and a large, 
industrial-sash steel window 
(photo far right) which frames 
a dramatic view of the city. 


Ea AWARD OF MERIT 


ARCHITECT: Bahr Vermeer & Haecker 
Architects Ltd., Omaha, Neb. 
BUILDER: Gary Bowen, Omaha, Neb. 
OWNER: Mr. and Mrs. Gary Bowen 
LOCATION: Omaha, Neb. 
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PHOTOS. ROBERT C LAUTMAN 
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FIRST HONOR AWARD 


ARCHITECT: Hugh Newell Jacobsen, F.A.LA., 
Washington, D.C. 

BUILDER; Buckwalter Construction Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

owner: Name withheld 
LOCATION: Lancaster, Pa. 
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‘Telescope’ house mimics the eigh- 
teenth-century farmhouses of central 
Pennsylvania: Their owners progres- 
sively added rooms as families grew. 
This traditional theme was chosen to 
blend the custom home into a neighbor- 
hood of period houses. But its demure 
appearance is deceiving: Dramatic con- 
temporary touches dominate all but the 
street side of the house. The largest ga- 
ble end, for example, is walled with re- 
flective glass (photo below) and the 
spaces between each section of the 
house and its smaller “neighbor” are 
filled in with ground-to-roof-ridge slit 
windows. The interior (not pictured) 
also reflects twentieth-century prefer- 
ences: It’s characterized by stark white 
walls, cathedral ceilings and contempo- 
rary detailing, such as a white-painted 
metal banister. 


FIRST HONOR AWARD 


i =N ARCHITECT: Bohlin Powell Larkin Cywinski, 
jas F z H ia) Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
k y i ha BUILDER: Grant Benham, Glen Mills, Pa 
4 | rI OwNER: Norman Gaffney 
4 | LOCATION: Coatesville, Pa. 
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Rural bachelor’s quarters is sited 
within the foundation of a burned barn 
(plan above left). At the south and east, 
the house is set back from the barn’s 
stone walls, creating a private grassy 
enclosure (photo above). What’s more, 
there are views of a meadow and a 
woods through existing slots in the old 
barn’s foundation and over the low 
stone walls which enclosed the barn’s 
courtyard (photo left). At the west and 
north, the building is closer to the old 
foundation. In fact, the old rough stone 
walls are tied to the home by means of 
a sloping glass roof. This 4-ft.-wide sky- 
lit area serves as a foyer (a front door 
was installed in an opening in the stone 
wall) and as hallway between dining 
room and kitchen. Though not a work- 
ing farmhouse, the home’s profile, wood 
siding and red roof echo the look of 
local farm buildings. But its proportions 
are smaller —the 1,430-sq.-ft. home is 
only 13-ft. wide at the third-story level. 
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AWARD OF MERIT 


ARCHITECT: Fisher-Friedman Associates 
BUILDER: Vintage Construction Co, 
OWNER: Name withheld 

LOCATION: Santa Clara County, Calif. 


i 
LOWER LEVEY, 


FIRST HONOR AWARD 


ARCHITECT: Hugh Newell Jacobsen, F.A.1.A., Washington, D.C. 
BUILDER: Name withheld 

owner: Name withheld 

LOCATION: Lexington, Ky. 
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PHOTOS, PHOTO/STEPHENSON 


Hillside residence is sct 
into a gentle slope. Main 
living areas are on the 
downhill side (photo above) 
and overlook a creek run- 
ning through the one-acre 
site. The eyecatching ar- 
bors on this side of the 
home are designed to 
screen it from late after- 
noon sun and to create a 
pleasant shady area for 
outdoor activities. Climb- 
ing vines have been 
planted which will soften 
the lines of the arbors and 
blend the house even more 
with the grassy slope. The 
impression that the ram- 
bling home is part of the 
hillside will be further 
strengthened as the cedar- 
shingled exterior darkens 
with time. 


Southern mansion sits 
atop a bluegrass-covered 
hill in the center of a 
1,000-acre horse farm. The 
massive size of the home— 
it has 7,500 sq. ft. of living 
space —is visually reduced 
by restricting it to one 
story and by oversizing the 
columns that frame it. 
Those columns, reminiscent 
of Greek temples as well as 
of traditional antebellum 
mansions, are part of a 
sunscreen system, which 
shades the broad expanses 
of glass that wall the home 
(photo right). The jury felt 
this home expresses a re- 
turn to a more romantic 
era of design. 
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Bedrooms are located on 
the uphill side (plan left). 
The master suite (at far left 
in plan) is quite private. 
For one thing, it is well 
away from the street: The 
house is sited perpendicu- 
lar to the road (note ga- 
rage location). Further- 
more, the master suite is 
located in the “adult” wing 
of the home: The entry di- 
vides the home into sepa- 
rate zones for children and 
parents. Thus, the master 
bedroom is above the for- 
mal living room and is well 
separated from the chil- 
drens’ bedrooms located 
above the kitchen and 
family room. 

The result in the words 
of the jurors, is a home 
that is “extremely livable.” 


PHOTOS: © 1980 KNAPP COMMUNICATIONS CORPORATION courtesy Architectural Digest 


JOSHUA FREIWALD 
Restored home (above) 
was orginally constructed 
in 1908. The flat-roofed 
residence, extremely mod- 
ern-looking for its era, had 
been carefully sited and 
landscaped. Planter boxes, 
terraces, etc. extend from 
the house to a swimming 
pool added in the 1920s. 

The house had been al- 
lowed to deteriorate badly 
(photo above right). At first, 
the architect wasn’t certain 
the structure could be sal- 
vaged. Ultimately, restora- 
tion was possible and was 
aided by old photographs 
showing the house in mint 
condition, During renova- 
tion, particular attention 


Glass-walled room (/e/i) 
is part of an addition to an 
existing Tudor-style resi- 
dence (photo right). The 
two-story extension, which 
includes a bedroom, two 
baths, a family room and a 
kitchen remodeling (plan 
right), is distinguishable 
from the rest of the house, 
but not distractingly so. 
The harmony is in part a 
result of careful matching 
of materials on the upper 
level of the addition. (The 
addition is at far right in 
photo.) But it’s also due to 
careful attention to the pro- 
portions of the glass-walled 
lower level. 

Inside, the new living 
area (left) has a contempo- 
rary flavor: It’s a light- 
filled, open space, barely 
separated from the spacious 
deck. (The deck and a 
swimming pool seen in 
foreground of photo at top 
right are also new.) 
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FIRST HONOR AWARD 


ARCHITECT: Hartman-Cox Architects, Washington, D.C. 
BUILDER: E.A. Baker Co., Silver Spring, Md. 

OWNER: Name withheld 

LOCATION: Washington, D.C. 
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AWARD OF MERIT 


ARCHITECT: Goodwin B. Steinberg Associates, San Jose, Calif. 
RESTORER: Mr. and Mrs. M. Levine, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
CONTRACTOR: Wesley Otis, San Jose, Calif. 

OWNER: Mid-Peninsula Regional Park District, Calif, 


was given to the de- 
tailing, such as the 
trellis work pictured 
above, which gives 
the house its charac- 
ter. Floor plan alter- 
ations were limited 
to closet and bath- 
room adaptations such 
as compartmentalization. 
The home, designated 
an historic landmark, is 
owned by a park district, 
but was restored privately 
under a state of California 
program. In return for their 
investment, the restorers 
may lease the home for $1 eg 
a year for 25 years, provid- 
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ing they open it to the pub- i we { H 


lic at appointed times. Ai a fa 
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PROJECT: The Bangor House, Bangor, Me 
ARCHITECT: CBT/Childs Bertman Tseckares 

& Casendino Inc., Boston 

BUILDER/DEVELOPER: Myerson/Allen & Co., Boston 


Housing for the elderly rarely provides so pleas- 
ant an amenity as the public space in this 121-unit 
Section 8 project. As the photo at left shows, 
lounges on several levels of the three-wing project 
overlook a skylit atrium, offering residents a choice 
of outdoor-like mecting places that are especially 
welcome when weather is inclement. And many oth- 
er community facilities—a library and the arts-and- 
crafts rooms, for example —also look out on the 
multilevel space. 

The atrium was created by enclosing a shaft that 
used to funnel light and air into a restored land- 
mark that forms part of the project (see plan right). 
Two new wings, completing the project, wrap 
around a “protected” landscaped courtyard that 
overlooks a nearby river. 

In restoring the landmark, it was necessary to 
undo a previous alteration—the addition of a fifth 
floor—which had resulted in the destruction of the 
original sloping roof and trim seen in the before 
photo on the facing page. The new wings were kept 
visually compatible with the existing building by 
facing them with matching brick. But the new 
structures are steel frame with concrete floors, 
while the older building has masonry bearing walls 
and wood frame flooring. Fourteen of the project's 
units are designed for handicapped residents. 
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PROJECT: The Eagle, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ARCHITECT: Rothzeid Kaiserman & Thomson P.C., N.Y.C. 
BUILDER/DEVELOPER: Ben Fishbein, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Mayer Associates, N.Y.C. 
STRUCTURAL WORK: Sadler Associates, N.Y.C. 


PHOTOS: JOHN PARSEKIAN 


Luxury rental units in a recycled landmark ware- 
house became feasible from a marketing standpoint 
only after extensive facade alterations were okayed 
by the Landmark Preservation Commission. The 
major change—adding extensive fenestration— was 
achieved by breaking through up to 36 inches of 
masonry in the almost blank west elevation (see be- 
fore photo, facing page) and by adding and enlarging 
windows elsewhere. The windows were needed to 
assure dramatic views of the New York City skyline 
and/or Brooklyn Bridge from all 85 new units. 

The existing building —actu- 
ally three unrelated structures 
linked during previous altera- 
tions —had already undergone 
extensive structural changes 
before being listed as part of 
an historic district, For exam- 
ple, six floors were added to a 
three-story section, necessitat- 
ing the insertion of load-bear- 
ing columns, which had to be 
retained in the recycling (plan, 
facing page). To supplement 
light and air, an open atrium was cut into the 
building. An 1 1-ft. clock, a reminder of the build- 
ing’s heritage, is incorporated into a top-floor win- 
dow (photo above). 
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PROJECT: Mergenthaler Linotype Lofts, 
Chicago, Ill. 

ARCHITECT: Ken Schroeder & Associates, 
Chicago, IIl. 

BUILDER/OWNER: Harper Realty/Bill Levy, 
Chicago, IL. 
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PHOTOS: RON GORDON /SADIN KARANT 


Flexible loft-type units, 
recycled from space in a form- 
er printing-shop building, fea- 
ture open plans with only 
kitchens, baths and dressing 
areas in place. 

The building’s 21 flats and 
two-story units are laid out 
so that sleeping spaces are “in- 
dicated” in the “L” of the sin- 
gle-level plan or on the upper 
level of two-story units. Kitch- 
ens, as the layouts on the fac- 
ing page indicate, seem to be 
free-floating. 

Delivering “bare-bone”™ floor 
plans like these gives owners 
almost unlimited freedom to 
customize their 1,100- to 
1,800-sq.-ft. units. They need 
only work around existing 
structural members. For exam- 
ple, in the unit shown at right, 
owners have installed a tiled, 
sunken conversation area. 

That unit provides a show- 
case of the rich array of mate- 
rials that can be retained 
to enhance recycled units: 
Brick walls, wood floors, load- 
bearing columns, industrial 
windows —all are highly valued 
by the kind of prospects who 
seek this type of unit. 

Very little exterior change 
marks this recycling, which is 
in a National Register district. 
The major additions are bay 
windows, fashioned to match 
existing industrial sash. They 
provide owners with a broad 
view of a newly landscaped 
area behind the sign seen in 
the photo at the top of the 
facing page. 


FIRST HONOR AWARD 


PROJECT: Fitzwater Factory Court, Philadelphia 
ARCHITECT: Baker Rothschild Horn Blyth, Philadelphia 
BUILDER/DEVELOPER: BRHB Developers, Philadelphia 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Jack Larimore, Philadelphia 
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Recycled mattress factory, 
consisting of a three-story, 
loft-type building, a garage 
and a one-story structure, was 
recycled into a combination of 
one-of-a-kind for-sale and lux- 
ury rental housing. 

The for-sale units —4 one- 
and two-story homes with gar- 
dens—were created from the 
former garage and one-story 
building. Seven rental units 
were constructed in the three- 
story building. (Floor plans for 
the rental units are shown in 
yellow at left.) 

Two-level units—both rental 
and for-sale—feature two- 
story-high living and dining 
areas like the one shown 
above. In most units, the origi- 
nal steel framing and decora- 
tive cast-iron columns are in- 
corporated into the new spaces. 
To keep costs as low as possi- 
ble, standard equipment was 
specified. 
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Moore has a cost control 
system for home builders that hits 
the nail on the head. 


Now you can control building costs like never before with 
the MBS Cost Manager,™ a turnkey system designed especially 
for home builders from Moore Business Systems. It provides 
accurate job cost information instantly, putting you in 

command of your business. 
The surprisingly affordable MBS Cost 
Manager helps you do business your 
way, only faster and with Xe 
computer efficiency. The system WS if 
is designed to work with virtually “Ss 
any estimating method. And it’s 
programmed to keep you in control of 
job costs all the way from the original estimate to closing. 
With cost estimating, job costing, accounts payable 
and general ledger, this complete system serves all your 
business needs better than you thought possible at an 
affordable price. 
Any computer system that. meets all your needs 
must be sophisticated. This sophisticated system is 
quite simple to use. And our specialists can show 
you how in a remarkably short period of time. 
Plus, we back the 
MBS Cost Manager with | 
a national service network you | 
can depend on. Once your 
system has been installed, your own MBS 
Customer Support Representative is just 
a phone call away. 

The MBS Cost Manager. The new 
profit-preserving tool designed 
especially for the home building 

industry. It’s affordable. And 
it’s the answer you need. 
Now. 


Nationwide demonstration centers. 
For a personal presentation, call us. 


We've got the answer now. 


Call our national toll-free number 
1-800-527-0605 or our Texas 
WATS number 1-800-442-3772, 
or send in this coupon for a free 
color brochure about the MBS 
Cost Manager™ and for information about the 
MBS demonstration center near you. 


Name 
Company — va 
MOORE BUSINESS SYSTEMS Address 
A DIVISION OF MOORE BUSINESS FORMS. INC x > 
E 2974 LBJ Freeway/Dallas, Texas 75234 City State Zip A S H 81 | 
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COMPUTERS 


A GUIDE FOR THE FIRST-TIME USER 
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INNOVATION & 


THE KNOWLEDGE 
TO GET YOU THERE. 


HMS now has this same software package available 


“Its what's on the inside that counts.” for the following computers: 


IBM 5110 Radio Shack Model III 
IBM 5120 Xerox 820 


One of the most popular software houses cater- 
ing to the Building industry uses this quote to indi- 
cate the importance of selecting quality software and 


then — purchasing the computer the software works Wouldn't you like to computerize your accounting (includ- 


with. : ing financial reports and checkwriting) and Job Cost ledger 
They must be right. Their software is the choice of chores? 
over 100 organizations!! This same company has granted HMS For less than ten thousand dollars (computer, software and 
the right to market and service their software package that education) HMS can provide you the innovation and knowl- 
uses a popular IBM desk top computer. edge to get there. 
But was that enough for an inno- Call us at 904-396-6953 or 
vative group like HMS? Of course write us at: 
not! 


Sales Department 
PO. Box 10006 
Jacksonville, FL 32207 
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Thinking of Buying 


A Computer? 


Here’s What You Must Know 


Computer enthusiasts like to point out that computers are really nothing 
more than tools. Of course, that is easy for them to say, since they’ve 
already gone through the learning process and the initial buying experi- 
ence. But most people find it hard to think of a $20,000 computer the 
same way they think of a $10.98 pocket calculator. They’re full of 
questions, not confidence when searching for their first system. 

What follows are some of the questions a novice might ask. The 
answers have been supplied not only by computer experts, but also by 
builders and remodelers who have gone through the buying experience. 


Why should I put 
my business on computer? 


Maybe you shouldn’t. While computers are 
becoming less and less expensive and more 
and more people are turning to them to help 
run their business, they are not for everyone. 
By the same token, the procrastinator may 
be missing an opportunity to increase profits 
by running his operation more smoothly. 
Unfortunately, there are no set boundaries 
that separate the companies that are ready 
for computers from those that are not. Needs 
vary from user to user. Builders have to keep 
track of things like the weather, cost of 
money, government regulations and subs on a 
day-to-day basis. They need immediate infor- 
mation on job‘costing and estimating. Proper- 
ty managers need up-to-the-day records on 
rents, dues collected, maintenance schedules 
and vacancies. Remodelers look for informa- 
tion on scheduling and inventory control. 
Scott Sloan offers a rule of thumb to help 
companies decide if they are ready for a 
computer system. Sloan is a builder from 
Reston, Va. and chairman of the NAHB’s data 
processing committee. He says a large build- 
ing company needs a computer to increase its 


haak iis 


management capability. If information is get- 
ting into the hands of company managers late 
or not at all, and this causes delays in making 
decisions, the company needs a computer. 

Sloan feels smaller companies generally 
need computers for accurate estimating pro- 
grams to develop more bids. 

“I became interested in computers because 
of the estimating system,” says Peter 
Donatelli of American Designs and Construc- 
tion Co., Sewickley, Pa. “It used to take me 
40 to 60 hours to develop a bid for one of our 
custom jobs. Now I can do one in 2'4 to 3 
hours, and I am sure that it is accurate.” 

Besides giving him a quick first bid, the 
estimating program allows Donatelli to make 
changes right in front of the customer. 

Estimating and job costing are only part of 
what a computer can do. Many users have 
found that a system can solve other company- 
related problems. 

“I went to computers because the turnover 
in bookkeepers was causing internal stress,” 
says Robert Cooper of Cooper Exteriors, St. 
Louis, Mo. “Our company was growing rap- 
idly and it took four to six months to train a 
new bookkeeper properly in all the account- 
ing functions. 

“I also realized that our manual system left 
a lot of room for error,” Cooper continues. 
“We would have to make an entry for a 
certain job and then make the same entry in 
general ledger and another in inventory. Our 
computer system lets us make one entry to 
cover all the different categories, so there is 
less room for error.” 

A computer can help a builder get by with 
less personnel, which means that as the com- 
pany grows he will not have to hire additional 
people to shoulder the load. People already on 
staff can turn to more creative work. 

Bruce Franklin, president of Enterprise 
Computer Systems, Jacksonville, Fla., a firm 
that develops software packages for builders, 
points to some indirect benefits a computer 


offers. 
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eon to iene ae 
=A transmission ean en in bits pr second (0600 
i t). 


—A term that 1 means ciah bits of PE storage | Ca- : 


ity. Generally interchangeable with “character.” 


sentral processing unit)— Portion of the computer what 
culations and interprets and executes: instructions. 
CRT (cathode-ray tube)—A video screen that displays either 
‘information the user is inputing into the system or the comput- 
“er’s responses. Often used to referto an entire unit that in- 
cludes a keyboard. 


Custom software—Computer instructions developed toi a 


, a record to one piece of paper in the stack ee 


“a field toa fact. on one piece of paper.) 


File maintenance—To keep a file up to date by adding or 
deleting da 


nde or 8-in sizes, i cannot hold as much materi- 


ata ah a peo disk and are more expensive. 


— The actual computer and any related equipment _ 
ers and CRTS. 


the | user enters into the computer. 


Rial eecneesing: =A. system that gives the user imme- 


and allows him to set upa dialogue with the 


eing processed. Contrasted ‘to auxiliary memory. 


se— Servicing the hardware or software to — it i 


isic A snil exible disk used for storage. Available: 


On-line updating — The user - processes every entry y immedi 
ly as opposed to batch processing. ~ 


_Output—Data that comes from the computer. 


Password— A code ward, that sie the user. access: into the 
computer system. 


Peripheral — Computer hardware other than the cru. 
Programs— See software. 

Programmer—The person who writes the an 
Prompt—A message ’ the computer sends to the user requesting, 


information, giving directions or indicating an error. 


RAM (random access memory)}— The computer's s ability to ee 


-directly to a piece of information in the system's storage medi- 


um rather than searching through all the data in sequence. 
Also refers to the part of the system's memory that c can be 
changed by the user. 


ROM (read only memory) — esau: aoe that come 
with the system and cannot be changed. 


‘Record—A. collection of related fields. 


Sequential access—A method of searching through « a 
piece of data in sequence until the desired information is found. 
It is usually the method used when tapes are the storage sea 


| um, and it is much slower than random access 


Service bureau—-A company that runs programs fora ‘client. 


_ The customer usually Era! t have any computer Sapo on | 


his premises. 


: Software—A set of instructions that tell the computer to ac- 


cept data, process it and supply. results. The software controls 
the hardware. 


media—This re refers to. the erica s external devices a 


Storage 
‘such as disks and tapes that store data and programs. 


Support — Services. oe by. software vendor provides o 
and « 


ator training, en 
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“There are benefits to altering an 
accounting system to put it on comput- 
er,” he says. “It helps the user see 
mistakes or waste that may not have 
shown up on the old system.” A com- 
puterized company appears more pro- 
fessional than a company that uses a 
manual system. It may not be true, but 
to the general public, that is how it 
looks. 

A computer system offers a degree 
of security that a manual system can’t. 
Computer records are stored on tape 
or disks that can easily be duplicated 
and kept at another location to protect 
against fire or theft. 

On the other hand, though a com- 
puter can solve a lot of a company’s 
problems, it can also cause problems. 
Computers are not in the miracle busi- 
ness; they will just aggravate problems 
that already exist by giving the wrong 
answer faster than the old system. 

“A computer will not solve problems 
for people who still keep their records 
in a shoe box,” says Howard Bing of 
The Office Manager, Inc., a Seattle- 
based software vendor that features a 
package for builders. 


How do | get started? 


Decide what you need and then find 
the program—the software—that 
meets those needs. To many this 
sounds like buying the system back- 
wards, since most people tend to pur- 
chase the hardware first and then the 
application software. But all programs 
do not run on all computers. It is 
possible, and in fact common, for a 
company that buys hardware to dis- 


cover that the program it needs cannot 
run on that equipment. 

The hardware does the actual work, 
but the software controls thé system 
(see Bringing Computers Down to Earth 
page 82) and should dictate the type of 
equipment the company needs. 

“T’m amazed at the number of peo- 
ple who purchase a computer system 
based on the bells and whistles of the 
equipment,” says Ron Hintz, systems 
consultant for Pulte Homes, W. 
Bloomfield, Mich. 

Most computer experts suggest that 
top management of the company 
become involved with the project from 
the beginning. This will tell them what 
a computer can and cannot do, and it 
will give them some idea of how long it 
is going to take to put the company on 
line. 

When it comes down to selecting the 
programs, a user has a number of 
options open to him: He can write his 
own programs, have someone design 
an application system for the compa- 
ny, or he can buy turnkey or prepack- 
aged software. 

If designing an application system, a 
builder has to remember that the 
information he wants to store has to fit 
in a finite space. For instance, if devel- 
oping a list of 1,000 names, the pro- 
grammer will have to remember there 
might be 200 characters with each 
listing: name, address, phone number, 
market designation, profession, etc. 
He’ll need room to store 200K of 
material. 

But if he wants to work with the list, 
say have the computer put it in alpha- 
betical order or arrange it by zip code, 
he'll require room on the program to 
work. He may need as much as three 
times more space, according to 
Richard Van Auken of the Informa- 
tion Technology Center in New York 
City. The center is a non-affiliated 
clearing house for all types of comput- 
er information. 

Most builders, however, do not write 
their own programs. They either have 
software designed for them or they 
purchase a turnkey system. 

In either case, they should make 
sure that the program matches their 
need and is easy enough for a non- 
computer person to operate. 

“Our philosophy has always been 
that the builder doesn’t want to 
become a data processing expert, he 


just wants another tool,” says Bruce 
Franklin. “The software should be 
compatible with the way he does 
business now. The user should consider 
things like entering invoices into the 
system. Does he have to enter invoices 
from his subs on a daily basis, when in 
the past he found it easier to deal with 
all that at the end of the week? The 
system should suit him.” For more 
information on what to look for in pre- 
packaged software see the box on page 
80. 

Charlottesville, Va. builder Bob 
Humphrey is a good example of a 
builder who found what he needs in a 
computer system. He put only part of 
his company, Historyland Homes of 
Virginia, on line. All of his financial 
material, such as his general ledger 
and job costing, is handled by his 
accountant, who incidently has his own 
computer. Humphrey’s system is used 
only for estimating. When he was 
thinking about going to computer a 
year and a half ago, he realized he 
didn’t have to put his whole company’s 
operations on a system to make it a 
worthwhile investment. 

The best place to get information on 
a particular software package, or for 
that matter any component of a sys- 
tem, is from other builders. 

“Builders usually make one of two 
mistakes when investing in a system, 
depending on where they are in the 
selection process,” says Scott Sloan. 
“If they are trying to decide if they 
want one or not, they decide it is too 
much trouble and bypass computers 
altogether. But if they decide they 
need one, they go right to the vendor 
and ask about the system, instead of 
checking with other builders.” 

Estimating and accounting packages 
are probably the most popular applica- 
tions builders use. But some users have 
grown a little more creative with their 
systems. Remodeler Robert Cooper 
uses his system for tracking leads 
through the sales process. He can tell 
which advertising medium generated 
the lead and if it ended in a contract or 
rejection. With this information, he 
sets his advertising priorities and 
checks on his salesmen. 
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COMPUTERS CONTINUED 


‘Once a builder gets used to 
computers through time-sharing, he may 
be ready to buy his own system,’ 


—Forbes 


Look for these features 
on all software” 


®English-language operator 
prompts that are simple and easy to 
understand. 

An audit trail. Transactions should 
be easy to trace through the system 
when searching for human or machine 
errors. 

®Menu-Driven. A simple list should 
display all your options. You should be 
able to exit to the menu at any time to 
see a list of available commands. 

®A report generator. With this fea- 
ture users can create new reports with- 
out hiring a programmer to make the 
changes. The operator simply specifies 
headings, descriptions, totals and sub- 
totals, etc. to define the new report. A 
report generator will increase the use- 
fulness of any program, and extend its 
lifespan as well, since it gives users the 
ability to modify the output to meet 
changing conditions and needs. 

®Strong documentation. Don’t be 
satisfied with a one-time training 
course from the vendor. At some time 
down the road you will want to train 
new operators, and the documentation 
will become very important. Look for 
an overview that spells out the pro- 
gram, an instruction section that takes 
the user step-by-step through the pro- 
cess, a technical section with source 
code so the program can be modified 
and an index for quick reference. And 
insist on adequate explanation of error 
messages. If the documentation doesn’t 
explain how to correct mistakes you 
are in for certain frustration. 

@Error-trapped entry. The program 
should use the power of the computer 
to minimize the chances for human er- 
ror. It should refuse to accept input 
that is obviously wrong (e.g. a four 
digit zip code). 

®@Integrated. A single entry to the 
program should automatically update 
all files. For example, when an order 
comes in, a single entry should (1) re- 
duce the inventory file, (2) post to ac- 
counts receivable, (3) post to general 
ledger, (4) create a sales tax record, 
(5) be recorded in the salesperson’s 
commission file and so on. 


* Reprinted with permission of the Associa- 
tion of Computer Users from the Small Com- 
puter Section Newsletter. For more informa- 
tion and a copy of the article “How to Avoid 
the Pitfalls of Packaged Programs For Small 
Computers” write to the Association at P.O. 
Box 9003, Boulder, Colo. 80301. 
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Must I buy or 
lease a system? 


There are two other options. A builder 
or remodeler can get computer-type 
benefits through a service bureau or by 
time-sharing. 

A service bureau receives informa- 
tion from a user, processes it on its 
computers and then returns the results. 
The bureau will usually supply the 
user with standard forms to record the 
information or, in some cases, the 
builder or remodeler can develop his 
own method of recording data. 

There is usually a time lag before 
the builder gets the results in his 
hands. And if there is a mistake, the 
user has to send the material back to 
the bureau to have it processed again. 

“I considered a service bureau,” 
says Donatelli, “but I ended up buying 
a system because I liked the idea of 
having my own system in my office. 
Nobody can take my information. My 
software is locked in my safe.” 

Because it has more sophisticated 
systems, a service bureau can often 
offer certain applications an ordinary 
computer system cannot handle. Build- 
er Jim Forbes of Bellevue, Wash. 
[HousinG, Nov., 1980] has started a 
service bureau called Decision Support 
Corp. for builders who want to keep 
track of certain projects. The company 
offers a critical path program. This is a 
list of tasks in a project, the time 
frame and priority of each task. This 
information is compared to a calendar. 
The program shows a builder or devel- 
oper what parts of a project are on or 
behind schedule, and how it will affect 


the overall project. Forbes believes the 


Ñ service can help anyone involved with 
\ a project that is worth $500,000 or 


more. And, he says, a mini or micro 
computer can not accommodate the 
critical path program. 

Another way a builder can gain 
access to a computer system is to rent 
time from a large computer at another 
location. This is called time-sharing. 
The company keeps one or more termi- 
nals, which it rents, at its office and 
has them hooked up to a large system 
via telephone lines. 

“Once a builder gets used to a com- 
puter through time-sharing, he may be 
ready to buy his own system at a later 
date,” says Forbes, who offers time- 
sharing as well as the service bureau. 
“There is a point where it is more 
expensive to time-share than to buy a 
system, but right now it is difficult to 
expect a builder to invest in a comput- 
er system. With time-sharing he can 
get organized and be ready for the 
next wave of building.” 

Critics, however, see a few flaws in 
the time-sharing scheme. For one 
thing, all of a company’s financial 
records are in the hands of someone 


-who is not part of the company. 


Also, costs tend to multiply quickly. 
Users ar? generally charged by the 
termina! If one terminal costs $800 a 
month and another is added, costs dou- 
ble. Forbes says the first terminal, 
complete with hookup and training, 
costs a little under $1,000. 

“We started with time-sharing but 
quit for a number of reasons,” says 
Robert Cooper. “The response time 
over the phone linkage was too slow 
for me. And when there was a mistake, 
it was too difficult to correct. We 
would have to correct it on our end, 
then they would have to do the same 
thing at the main location. It was too 
much of a hassle.” 
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Where do I buy 
a computer system? 


Before the small computer revolution, 
most systems were marketed directly 
to the user. A computer company sent 
a salesman to a potential customer and 
vied for his business. Large manufac- 
turers had a three-piece-suit approach 
to sales: They talked to the customers’ 
data processing staffs and designed 
systems around the information they 
were given. But needs are different 
now. 

A computer company cannot wine 
and dine the number of people who are 
interested in computers—they can’t 
justify the cost against the lower price 
tags on newer systems, either. They 
also need people who can roll up their 
sleeves and help the inexperienced 
buyer. Thus more and more computers 
are being sold through new types of 
outlets: computer stores, software spe- 
cialists, and OEMs (a vendor that sup- 
plies a turnkey system consisting of 
hardware and software). 

Companies like 1BM, Xerox and Dig- 
ital have opened stores that feature 
their equipment and the applications 
that run on the hardware. Other stores 
sell equipment from a variety of manu- 
facturers. Some software specialist and 
OEMs have packages designed specifi- 
cally for the homebuilder. 

In the future, computer outlets will 
be popping up in more and more 
places. Stereo stores, office equipment 
retailers, department stores and even 
bookstores will all feature computers 
and software. Most of these products, 
however, will be geared toward person- 


al and not business uses. 

No matter where the system is pur- 
chased, the buyer should ask for refer- 
ences from similar users before signing 
a contract. Questions to ask: How does 
the software fill the company’s needs? 
Is the equipment easy to work on? 


, How complete was the in-the-office 


training? How does the manufacturer 
support its equipment? 

Few people purchase or lease a com- 
puter and then never have a question 
about the program or a problem with 
the hardware. Some stores provide ser- 
vice and maintenance, and many OEMs 
and software vendors have licensing 
agreements with people across the 
country to service their products. 

When it comes to hardware, “I’m 
skeptical anytime a dealer or OEM says 
they will perform the service,” says 
Robert Cooper. “I think it is best to 
make sure the manufacturer provides 
the service.” 

The rule of thumb: When buying 
from a company that is not local, make 
sure national support is part of the 
agreement. 
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What will | have 
to spend? 


A lot of money and a lot of time. That 
is what it takes to make a computer 
system an integral part of a builder’s 
business. 

The NAHB used to say forget about 
any system that did not cost at least 
$15,000. That will change. 

Hardware costs are coming down 
and they will continue to do so. IBM 


recently entered its smallest system in 
the micro computer marketplace. The 
stripped down version retails for about 
$1,500 but is designed for use in the 
home, a builder will have to spend 
about $5,000 or $6,000—for addition- 
al storage disks, CRTs and printers— 
before the new computer is of any use 
to his business. The system, should be 
sophisticated enough to fill the 60- 
to-100-house-a-year builder’s needs. 

Most builders pay between $10,000 
and $100,000. The personal machines 
on the market, which some builders 
find are suited to their needs, retail for 
$7,000 or $8,000. When a builder adds 
in the cost of software, which in some 
cases can be 30% to 60% of the cost of 
the hardware, additional disk systems, 
printers, etc., the price goes up. 

Pete Donatelli spent $12,000 for his 
Radio Shack hardware and estimating 
program. Tom Divine (see Builder's 
Log p. 84) spent $25,000 for his mini 
computer system. But that was two 
years ago. The newer IBM hardware is 
less expensive than the equipment 
Divine purchased. 

Whatever system a builder decides 
on, it should be able to economically 
justify itself. Bruce Franklin has bro- 
ken down the cost of a system consist- 
ing of an IBM 5120 and an applications 
package of job costing and general 
ledger and compared it against the 
cost of a bookkeeper. 

The computer, including interest, 
insurance, maintenance, supplies, and 
the cost of a builder's time, costs 
$29,338.20 over a five-year period. 
That is $488.97 a month. The original 
hardware costs $13,500 and the pro- 
gram costs $3,900. 

A bookkeeper earning $5.00 an hour 
who receives a 6% raise a year will cost 
$83,208.58 over five years. That is 
$1,386.81 a month. Those statistics 
include social security, employee com- 
pensation, taxes, training costs and 
turnover costs, but they do not include 
pension plan contributions, medical 
insurance and other fringe benefits. 

When considering the cost of a com- 
puter, a builder should plan on keeping 
the system at least five years, says 
Bruce Franklin. 
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COMPUTERS CONTINUED 


New systems hit the market every 
year, but most manufacturers will pro- 
vide support for their equipment for at 
least ten years. And Franklin says it is 
difficult to justify the cost of a system 
when it will be used for less than three 
years. After five years, the usual time 
it takes the equipment to depreciate, 
the technology will be far enough 
advanced to justify a new investment. 

Most people agree that a system 
should allow a builder to expand his 
business and still keep it on the com- 
puter. Standard advice is to make sure 
that there is room to grow. However, 
Scott Sloan feels people spend too 
much time worrying about growth. He 
says if a business is going to increase 
its volume by 100%, then the user 
should keep an expandable system in 
mind. But he also says “There are so 
many computers on the market for 
such a low price that the first system 
can be used as a learning tool. Builders 
can experiment with it, and then use 
the experience when buying a larger 
system.” 

Sloan goes on to say that the origi- 
nal computer can be used for other 
things, such as in another office or in 
the owner’s home. 

Besides spending money, the builder 
will also be devoting a lot of time to 
researching and making the transition 
to a computer system. Again it all 
depends on the type of program he 
purchases and how his company is set 
up in the first place. 

“But even a company that is fairly 
well organized should expect to spend 
three or four months to get up on 
computer,” says Howard Bing. 

It took Tom Divine about three 
months to get accounting and estimat- 
ing in sync with his business. Pete 
Donatelli says he spent 100 man hours 
putting his company’s information into 
his estimating program. He did the 
work himself without a background in 
computers. Scott Sloan suggests hiring 
a programmer for the initial start-up 
stage. 

The important thing is not to rush 
the transition period. Ron Hintz says 
that when working on Pulte’s system 
that will be used by all 16 of its 
operating divisions, it took them nine 
months just to define what they 
wanted the system to do. They 
approached the transition period “one 
division at a time.” 
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Bringing 


The Computer 


Down to Earth 


he space shuttle would never 
have lifted off without the help 
of computers, Columbia had five 
on board to guide it through 
takeoff, maneuvers in orbit and a land- 
ing in the California desert. But mal- 
functions in those five computers also 
helped delay the original liftoff date. 

That says something about comput- 
ers: They are amazing, but they are 
not perfect. Actually, they are just 
sophisticated tools, devices that are 
only as good as the people who operate 
them. Like any tool they break down, 
need maintenance and perform cor- 
rectly only in the hands of someone 
who knows how to use them. 

To the uninitiated, however, com- 
puters are shrouded in mystery. They 
are frightening: frightfully expensive, 
powerful and complicated. A builder 
who routinely fights a battle of nerves 
with lenders and code officials, and 
who is willing to risk everything on one 
project, may be intimidated by a com- 
puter terminal. 

The following is a peek into the 
mystery, a quick overview of a com- 
puter’s functions. It isn’t the only 
instruction a neophyte will need, but it 
is a start. 

Computer systems perform these 
four functions. 


b They compute. A device called a 
central processing unit (CPU) adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, divides and eval- 
uates material. It can interpret and 
execute instructions. The CPU contains 
thousands of circuits that are either 
conductors or nonconductors. In other 
words, they are either on or off, or they 
can answer a question yes or no. This 
arrangement corresponds to the binary 
system, a method of using two digits, 1 
and 0, to write all numbers. For exam- 
ple, seven would be 0111, There is also 
a method to use the binary system to 
write letters. Builders don’t have to 
learn the system: The computer does 
the translation. 


g They receive information from the 
user. This is referred to as input and 
means the operator can put data into 
the processing system or ask it a ques- 
tion. Today, the most common way a 
user enters a system is through a key- 
board, like the kind on an electric 
typewriter. In the past, operators used 
punch cards and tape. Some research- 


ers are now meeting with some success 
in perfecting voice input, but the state 
of the art is still the keyboard. 


4 They produce information. This is 
called output. A builder can get the 
answer to a question or retrieve infor- 
mation that is in the system by seeing 
it displayed on a CRT (cathode-ray 
tube). The CRT is like the picture tube 
on a television set. In fact, some per- 
sonal computers are designed to work 
with a conventional television set. If 
the user wants a permanent, written 
copy of the information on the screen, 
the system can transfer it to a high- 
speed printer that makes up part of 
many computer systems. 


La remember information. The 
data a computer handles has to exist in 
a given space. The smallest informa- 
tion unit is called a bit. Since they are 
so small, they are lumped together in 
groups of eight called bytes. The more 
bytes in a computer memory, the more 
powerful the system. 

There are two types of memory: 
main and auxiliary. 

Main memory is activated by turn- 
ing the computer on. Some informa- 
tion, called Read Only Memory (ROM) 
in some models is part of the computer 
system. The CPU can read it but it 
cannot change it. The other type of 
main memory is called Random 
Access Memory (RAM), which the CPU 
can change. 

Users store additional information 
in the auxiliary memory, usually on 
disks, but magnetic tapes are also 
used. When the disk is placed in the 
computer, its information becomes 
part of the system’s main memory. 

Two types of disks are used for 
storage: hard and floppy. Hard disks 
can hold over five million bytes of 
information, floppy disks, which come 
in either 5'⁄4-in. or 8-in. sizes, can hold 
up to a million. The amount of infor- 
mation any disk can hold will vary 
from manufacturer to manufacturer 
because some write the characters 
closer together than others. 

At the heart of the system is the 
program, known as the software, 
which tells the hardware how to 
accomplish its tasks. A program asks 
the user to type certain information 
into the system, then tells the CPU to 
search out a piece of data in memory 


and compute it, and finally instructs 
the system to flash the answer on the 
screen. 

Programs have their own language. 
Over the years, a number of computer 
languages have developed to solve spe- 
cific problems. FORTRAN (formula 
translator) turns scientific formulas 
into language the computer can under- 
stand. There is a different language for 
mathematics, one for business and 
even one for beginners called BASIC 
(Beginners All-purpose Symbolic In- 
struction Code). However, pre-pack- 
aged software usually features En- 
glish-language prompts: The system 
asks and the user answers questions in 
English, so there is no need to learn a 
special language. 

Computers come in different sizes, 
price ranges and are even called by 
different names. Depending on whom 
you talk to, there are mainframe, 
large, mini, midi, and micro. The 
boundaries between these types blur as 


...inputs data. 

The user can place 
material into the system or 
ask a question. Hardware: 
terminal, usually a CRI, or 
tape. 


you go from one computer expert to 
another. But there is a short guide to 
what is available on the market. 

Mainframe, or Large: These are the 
computer systems an airline uses to 
keep track of reservations. They cost 
$200,000 and up and can be used by a 
large number of people at one time. 
They can store trillions of pieces of 
information. 

Mini: Sometimes called midi, these 
systems start at about $15,000 to 
$20,000 and can be used by 4 to 16 
people at once. Storage memory is 
measured in the millions. 

Micro: These are the personal com- 
puters, used by only one person at a 
time. While some systems can cost as 
little as $250, the ones that can handle 
a builder’s business start at $7,000. 

Another way to divide the different 
size computers is by the personnel 
needed to run the system. The Associa- 
tion for Computer Users, Boulder, 
Colo., says a large system costs more 


The Computer System... 


..-Computes data. 
The central processing unit 
of a system reads and 
performs instructions, and 
calculates material. 
Hardware: CPU. 


.. Outputs data. 

The system displays the 
answer to questions and 
other information stored in 
the computer. Hardware: 
terminal or printer. 


than $250,000 and must be run by an 
experienced data processing crew. A 
midi system costs between $50,000 
and $250,000 and does not need a data 
processing professional, but there 
should be someone on staff who fully 
understands computer systems. A 
small system—mini and micro com- 
puters by the other definition—costs 
under $50,000 and does not require 
any special staff. 

All of the above systems will require 
software applications that are designed 
for a builder’s business. The price will 
vary according to the function the pro- 
gram performs. The more complicated 
the software, the more expensive the 
package, and the larger the hardware 
needed to run the program. Prices for 
a builder’s accounting package start at 
about $2,000 and can go up to 
$50,000. The majority of builders, 
however, can meet their needs by stay- 
ing at the lower end of the scale. 

TO NEXT PAGE 


...femembers data. 
The computer has two 
types of memory: main, 
which is part of the CPU; 
and auxiliary. Hardware: 
disks and tapes. 
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Builder’s 
Computer 


moved into 
the computer age 


ack in the summer of 1978, 

Memphis builder Tom Divine 

(above) realized that his manu- 

al bookkeeping system did not 
provide him with timely job costing 
data. He wanted to know how each 
house his company, Faxon, Inc., built 
compared to its budget at different 
stages of construg¢tion. Divine sus- 
pected a computer might help him 
obtain this information. 

Thus began a 16-month hunt for a 
computer system that would satisfy the 
company’s needs. Starting with no 
computer experience, but a back- 
ground in accounting, Divine moved 
his 100-to-150-house-a-year company 
into the computer age. 

His experience shows one way to 
choose a system. It isn’t the only way. 
Your company has different require- 
ments that should be considered when 
selecting a computer. But Divine’s 
experiences and his comments that 
carry the benefit of hindsight may 
provide you with a plan of action. 

Here is how he did it, along wth how 
long it took him to put his company on 
line. Some of the time spans may seem 
unnecessarily long, but remember Di- 
vine, like most builders going into 
computers, was running a building 
company while looking for a system. 
He didn’t devote full time to the 
search. Other intervals show how 
important it is to take the time to 
make an organized transition from a 
manual system to computers. 
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How a medium-sized company 


August, 1978. Divine feels a com- 
puter system might help him make his 
accounting system more efficient. He 
begins reading literature on computers 
and how they can be used by medium- 
sized builders. He doesn’t know what 
to look for, how much he will have to 
spend, or even what kind of equipment 
he needs, but he makes a decision. 

“A high-level official—in my case it 
was me the owner—has to get involved 
in the computer selection from the 
beginning,” says Divine. “This will 
help him understand what the pro- 
grams can and cannot do. And it will 
help him make decisions if there are 
any problems later on.” 

September, 1978. Divine attends 
an NAHB seminar on computers in 
Florida. At the seminar he meets Scott 
Sloan who is chairman of the associa- 
tion’s computer committee and who 
has developed an estimating program 
for builders. After the seminar, a com- 
puter demonstration and talking to 
Sloan, Divine is convinced that a com- 
puter will help him run his company 
more efficiently. 

Summer, 1979. Divine has been 
talking to computer people and read- 
ing everything he can get his hands on 
concerning computers during the past 
year. After another demonstration, 
this time in Memphis, he decides to 
purchase Sloan’s program. Further 
investigation, through personal recom- 
mendations, leads him to Enterprise 
Computer Systems, Inc. of Jackson- 


ville, Fla. The company supplies him 
with an accounting software package. 
He settles on the IBM 5110 because it 
can handle both programs. 

“At the time, everyone told me to go 
with a company that would be able to 
provide me with support if I needed 
it,” Divine says. “I’ve since found out 
how important that is.” 

September, 1979. Divine takes 
delivery on the hardware and the esti- 
mating program, but asks Enterprise 
to hold off until the first of November 
before delivering the accounting pro- 
gram. He wants time to get estimating 
on line and allow his staff to get used 
to the equipment. 

Sloan visits Faxon and gives Divine 
and company vice president Wesley 
Hays a day’s training on the estimat- 
ing program. 

For the next three months the two 
men are busy adapting the program to 
Faxon’s needs. The estimating pro- 
gram was originally designed for cus- 
tom builders, and Faxon is strictly a 
spec builder. But the company routine- 
ly builds about 30 different models and 
has to constantly update the cost of 
those plans. A computer will allow it to 
develop budgets for the models that 
can be compared against their actual 
costs, which will be part of the still 
undelivered accounting program. Di- 
vine and Hays adapt the program to 
give estimates for cost categories that 
will be identical to the costing system 
in the accounting software. 

Some of the information in the pro- 
gram isn’t necessary for Faxon’s needs. 
For instance, Sloan developed the sys- 
tem based on his own building busi- 
ness. He builds in Reston, Va. where 
there are a lot of basements. There are 
no basements in Memphis. So Divine 
doesn’t need the basement data in the 
program, but he does need more data 
on concrete slabs. The program is flex- 
ible enough to make the necessary 
changes. 

October, 1979. Divine begins pre- 
paring for the accounting system while 
still working on the estimating pro- 
gram. He develops a chart of accounts, 
categories for the accounts in the gen- 
eral ledger. 

“Had I known what I know now, | 
would have spent longer than two or 
three weeks preparing for the system,” 
Divine now says. 

In October, 1979, Divine also makes 


up a list of job cost categories for the 
program. This will tell him things like 
the cost of concrete in the footings or 
the price of lumber in the walls as 
compared to how much it was esti- 
mated to be. He breaks the company’s 
jobs into 100 categories, but later 
decides it was too many. 

“It’s important to hold job cost cate- 
gories to a minimum,” Divine says. “If 
you don’t, you produce data you don’t 
need and you produce reams of paper 
you don’t know what to do with. We 
had to go into the computer and cut 
the number to 70 categories. Had we 
realized we didn’t need 100 categories, 
we would have saved a lot of time.” 

While preparing for the arrival of 
the accounting program, Divine passes 
on what he has learned about comput- 
ers to Rebecca Goodpasture who will 
eventually be running the system full 
time. 

November, 1979. Enterprise gives 
Faxon a three-day training session to 
help it convert its books to the system. 
When the people from Enterprise 
leave, the building company goes into 
“about 30 days of chaos,” Divine 
says. 

The problem: mistakes the staff 
makes in just getting used to the sys- 
tem and mistakes in the program itself. 
When a problem develops, Enterprise 
solves it over the phone. 

“They told us to punch certain but- 
tons on the computer that would flash 
things on the screen that were unintel- 
ligible to us,” Divine says. “By 
explaining what we saw, they were 
able to analyze and correct the prob- 
lem on the phone.” 

The company runs into problems 
with the printer. It keeps stopping or 


overprinting payroll checks. For a 
while the service people are not sure if 
the problem is in the printer or the 
main body of the computer. But they 
eventually work the bugs out. 

Divine owns two companies and 
decides that the smaller one goes on 
line first. The company keeps two sets 
of books: one on computer, the other 
manually. 

December, 1979. The transition is 
complete. By the end of the month, the 
company stops keeping a parallel set of 
books. 


January, 1980. On the first day of 
the year Divine begins to put his sec- 
ond company on line. This time he 
does not use a second set of books. The 
company is still running into minor 
problems with the program, but they 
are solved over the telephone. 

October, 1980. Faxon enters a joint 


Faxon’s Rebecca Goodpasture (above) 
runs the system on a day-to-day basis. 


For more information on computers contact: 


Association of Computer Users 

P.O. Box 9003 

Boulder, Colo. 80301 

The association is a non-profit 
organization that gathers and 
disseminates information on all types of 


computer systems, including time- 
sharing. However, most of the 
information is available to members only. 
The association will gladly send 
information about the organization and a 
membership form to anyone who writes 
to them. 


Information Tec! Center 

Two World Trade Center 

Mezzanine Level 

New York, N.Y. 10048 

The center does not specialize in builders’ 
problems but it can put a builder or 
remodeler in touch with manufacturers or 
consultants. There are also directories of 
computer equipment on hand. 


venture with a land developer to build 
townhouses. Divine will keep the books 
and has to add the new company to the 
computer system. He soon realizes the 
software does not have the capacity to 
accommodate the number of jobs the 
new company generates. Divine men- 
tions this to Enterprise and the soft- 
ware company begins to expand the 
program. 

March, 1981. The new program is 
delivered and Faxon begins to run into 
problems. “There were errors in the 
program,” Divine says, “but we were 
one of the first people to try it, so that 
has to be expected. The problems were 
worked out, but that leads to a sugges- 
tion I would make to anyone getting a 
computer: Get a system that will han- 
dle anything you expect to be into for 
the next five years.” 

Rebecca Goodpasture takes charge 
of adapting the new company to the 
computer. She runs the system on a 
day-to-day basis. A secretary/recep- 
tionist fills in for her when necessary. 

“It’s important to have that back 
up,” says Divine. “If something should 
happen to Rebecca or she goes on 
vacation, I wouldn’t be completely 
shut down.” 

Faxon now has a system that can 
estimate, keep its books and print all 
its checks for the 150-to-200-house- 
a-year collection of companies. It cost 
Faxon about $25,000 and hundreds of 
man hours to get the system on line. 
But Divine feels the investment was 
worthwhile. Why? 

July, 1981. In the morning of the 
first day of the month, Goodpasture 
puts the June profit and loss state- 
ments for all three companies on 
Divine’s desk. TO NEXT PAGE 


Scott Sloan 

1762 Wainwright Drive ` 

Reston, Va. 22090 

Besides being chairman of the NAHB’s 
Data Processing Committee, Sloan is also 
head of the Users Group, a body of 
builders who share their computer 
experience with one another, Builders 
with some background in computers and 
those just starting out are welcome to 
write for information. 
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COMPUTERS CONTINUED 


You want a computer, but... 


Should You Buy, Rent, Lease 
Or Lease-Purchase? 


nce a builder has found a com- 
puter system that suits his 
needs, he’s then got to decide 
whether he’s financially better 
off buying, renting, leasing or lease- 
purchasing the equipment. “The only 
way to really evaluate that,” says 
Charles Perrine, a CPA with Kenneth 
Leventhal & Co.’s Washington, D.C. 
office, “is on an after-tax basis.” 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
1981, signed into law last month by 
President Reagan, will significantly 
affect that evaluation. 

Before examining the four options 
and their tax ramifications, here’s a 
rundown on how the new tax bill has 
changed two important variables in the 
tax equation: depreciation and the 
investment tax credit. 

Depreciation. The Accelerated 
Cost Recovery System in the new bill 
allows a business to write off invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment 
more quickly than before. Such assets 
are divided into a three- or a five-year 
category and depreciated over that 
number of years. According to Doug 
Banks, a CPA with Touche Ross & Co., 
computers fall into the five-year cate- 
gory. Previously, IRS guidelines gener- 
ally allowed such equipment to be 
written off over ten to twelve years. 

Accelerated depreciation on com- 
puters and other equipment is availa- 
ble, although the old 200% declining 
balance method has been replaced. 
This method allowed high depreciation 
expense in the early years of an asset. 
The new bill allows 150% declining 
balance that will again reach 200% in 
1986. Because of the shorter asset 
lives, the new bill’s 150% declining 
balance will still often result in an 
initially higher depreciation allowance 
than the old 200% method. 

The new bill also allows for modest 
amounts of equipment to be directly 
expensed: $5,000 in 1982-3; $7,500 in 
1984-5; $10,000 after 1985. Directly 
expensed equipment is not eligible for 
the investment tax credit. 

Investment credit. Computers and 
other equipment in the five-year asset 
category are eligible for a 10% invest- 
ment credit. This is figured by taking 
10% of the cost of the asset and apply- 
ing it as a direct reduction against 
one’s tax bill. Previously, only equip- 
ment depreciated over seven or more 
years got a 10% credit while other 
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equipment received a smaller credit. 

The new bill also increased the 
length of time the investment credit 
can be carried over to future years. 
Now such credits can be carried for- 
ward for 15 years instead of the pre- 
vious seven. This greatly enhances the 
attractiveness of the investment credit 
for builders. 

Builders should consult an account- 
ant or tax attorney to see if the tax 
credit can be applied to the cost of 
software as well as the hardware in a 
system. Rulings on this vary, usually 
depending upon whether hardware and 
software are considered one bundle 
whose cost can’t accurately be divvied 
up. Also consult a tax expert on the 
number of years the software should 
be amortized. 

Four options. Below is an analysis 
of the options a builder has in bringing 
a computer system in-house. Keep in 
mind that the viability of each option 
differs according to a builder’s tax and 
cash flow circumstances. 


b RENT: A short-term arrangement 
of a year or less, this is usually the 
most expensive way of having a com- 
puter in-house. Monthly rents, accord- 
ing to Scott Sloan, Contractors Man- 
agement Systems, Reston, Va., range 
between 4% to 6% of the computer’s 
selling price. Rental payments are 
immediately expensed against income 
the same as any other business 
expense. The builder can’t depreciate 
the cost of computer or take invest- 
ment credit. While this arrangement is 
most expensive, it offers a builder the 
most freedom to end the arrange- 
ment. 


O LEASE: A builder may lease a 
computer from a vendor or a leasing 
company. In either case, the lease pay- 
ment will reflect the lessor’s cost of 
financing the equipment, plus a spread 
for profit and risk. According to Sloan, 
this results in an effective finance 
charge of between 18% and 23% on 
lease deals. Leases usually run three to 
five years and monthly payments 
amount to about 3% of the computer’s 
selling price, according to Sloan. The 
lessee doesn’t get depreciation bene- 
fits, but can expense the full lease 
payment. According to Banks, the les- 
sor can pass through the investment 
credit to the lessee, in this case the 


builder, but the lease payment charged 
the builder will be higher. The builder 
must decide whether his tax situation 
makes the tax credit justify the higher 
lease payment. “If you're a corpora- 
tion with losses,” notes Banks, “you 
don’t want that credit.” A corporation 
or individual with income to shelter, 
however, might take the credit and pay 
the higher rate. 


J LEASE-PURCHASE: This ar- 
rangement, according to Perrine, costs 
less than the straight lease and the 
lease payments go toward the purchase 
of the computer. At the end of the 
lease-purchase term, the builder buys 
the computer at an agreed-upon price, 
usually somewhere around 10% of the 
original price, according to Sloan. 
Lease payments are tax deductible and 
the investment credit can be passed 
through to the lessee. Builders think- 
ing of sheltering personal income by 
buying a computer and leasing it to 
their own companies had better con- 
sult a tax expert to make sure the 
transaction qualifies as a lease. Ac- 
cording to Banks, the new tax bill 
cracks down on such arrangements 
performed by individuals, although he 
notes corporations may now find it 
easier to structure such deals. 


L PURCHASE: When a builder buys 
the computer outright, he gets the 
investment credit and right to deduct 
full depreciation. Assuming the pur- 
chase is financed, the interest expense 
is also deductible. The loan for the 
computer shows up on the builder’s 
books as a liability, unlike a leasing 
arrangement which does not affect the 
builder’s balance sheet in most circum- 
stances. This may or may not be a 
factor for the builder contemplating a 
purchase. Balance sheet considerations 
do not normally play as large a role for 
small privately held corporations, pro- 
prietorships and partnerships as they 
do for large public corporations. How- 
ever, a builder may prefer to save his 
borrowing power for other purposes, 
especially if a debt obligation can easi- 
ly be avoided through a lease. 
Whichever route the builder 
chooses, his decision should be made 
after consulting a tax expert who takes 
into account the builder’s tax situation, 
his borrowing capacity, credit rating 
and his cash flow needs. —W.L.U. 
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DON’ T EXPOSE YOURSELF TO COST OVERRUNS 


Cost Overruns occur when a Builder's record keeping 
system cannot keep pace with his building activities. 

In today’s marketplace, the successful Builder must 
be flexible enough to change his operation to keep up 
with the changes in the demand for housing. A com- 
puter system must be able to keep up with these 
changes in building and job costing requirements. 

Enterprise's Home Builders Management System 
(HBMS), using an IBM desk top computer, allows the 
builder to keep multiple types of cost ledgers: land de- 
velopment; single family units; multi-family units; and 
indirect costs associated with each project. Of course, 
HBMS also helps you control purchasing, do check writ- 
ing and financial statements. Easily. 


EES 


Enterprise also offers an estimating system devel- 
oped by a successful Home Builder for a Builder's 
needs. The system actually asks you questions (from a 
master question checklist) and you simply answer with 
dimensional data from a blueprint. The Home Builders 
Estimating System (HBES) then produces a complete, 
itemized estimate of all costs and material requirements. 

How much? You can get the IBM desk top computer 


and the Home Builders Management System for less 
than $18,000. 


Call today for more information on the leading Build- 


ing Industry software package. 


ENTERPRISE 
COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS, INC. 


IBM BUILDING - SUITE G16- P.O. BOX 10156 » JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 32207 
(904) 399-3899 ° (404) 681-2893 — Atlanta 
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Two days of intensive study in... 


Market & Consumer Research 

Competitive Analysis 

Marketing & Merchandising 
Strategies 

Advertising & Communications 
Techniques 

Site Planning 

Product Design 


Here’s why you should attend 


Because even after a slow, shaky start 
the 1980s promise to be the biggest 
boom years in housing history. 


Because to take full advantage of this 
boom you have to know...who your 
buyers are...what they want...and how 
to reach them. 


Because with higher interest rates and 
housing costs accepted facts of life, 
the requirements of those price- 
sensitive buyers are changing rapidly. 


Because today’s homebuyers are more 
definite than ever about...why they 
buy...what they buy...and how much 
they're willing to spend. 

And, because to sell housing in the 
'80s a competitive edge is crucial. You 
need a professional approach to 
research, marketing and product 
design. 


Housing’s Sales-Effective 
Marketing & Design seminar 
will show you... 


How to identify your buyers and their 
wants and needs 


How to design housing to appeal to 
those buyers and their pocketbooks 


And, how to effectively market your 
housing to those buyers 


Newport Beach, CA, Sept. 24-25, Newporter Inn 
Washington, DC, Oct. 12-13, International Hotel 
Denver, CO, Nov. 5-6, Brown Palace 


Build more... 


P es 


more profitably. 


Become a Ryan Homes 
franchise builder and put 
Ryan’s proven success 
to work for you. 


In 1947, Edward M. Ryan started in business by building 
two homes. Today, Ryan Homes, Inc. is one of the nation’s 
largest, most successful builders, with approximately 
100,000 housing starts to our credit. We're listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and last year alone, we did 
over $425 million in sales. Better still, all indications are 
for an even brighter future. 

Now Ryan is looking for ambitious, energetic individuals 
with experience in building—or related fields—to join us 
as a Ryan Homes franchisee. As one of our franchised 
builders, you'll enjoy some highly tangible benefits. 

e You'll operate under the prestigious Ryan Homes name. 
è You'll be selling Ryan’s tested “closed-wall” panel system 

—a special way of manufacturing walls and interior 

modules to improve quality and cut down on construction 

and labor costs. 

e Ryan Financial Services will provide a straight line of 
credit for construction financing.* 

e You'll get all of Ryan’s administrative and cost-control 
systems. 

è The Ryan Training Center will help train your people. 


Put the Ryan “System for Success” 
to work for you. 


e Ryan construction and management experts will provide 
valuable support both in the field and in your office. 

è Ryan will help you set up your advertising and market- 
ing program and even participate financially. 

If you’re a growth-minded builder with a progressive, 
positive attitude towards the future, a Ryan builder fran- 
chise could be just the right opportunity for you. For more 
information about what it can mean to you, send the coupon 
to Ryan Homes. Or call Ron Blair at (412) 276-8000. (This 
program is not yet available in all markets 
covered by this publication.) 


*Subject to financial review and other criteria. OPPORTUNITY 
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© Ryan Homes, Inc. 


100 Ryan Court, Pittsburgh, PA 15205 


Please send me information on becoming a Ryan Homes 
franchise builder. 


Name 
Company Title 
ENT OU I a SSE = 
j State Zip Phone I 
nes SR na So a aD 


@ Ryan Homes, Inc. 
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HOUSING Magazine’s_ 


new Cost Guide 
offers builders 
unique cost control 


tool. 


exclusive quarterly editorial feature which 
gives builders, contractors, and architects 
detailed costs of typical houses in key 


U.S. markets. 


HOUSING Magazines 
exclusive, new editorial 
feature—THE COST GUIDE 
published quarterly, 

will include valuable cost 
information in these major 
categories: 


[_] FOUNDATIONS 

C] FLOORS ON GRADE 
[C ROOFING SYSTEMS 
[| ROOFING 

C EXTERIOR WALLS 
C] PARTITIONS 

_] WALL FINISHES 

C] FLOOR FINISHES 
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_}| CEILING FINISHES This new service for 

[C] FIXED EQUIPMENT HOUSING's readers is the 

C] HVAC: result of the cooperative 

C] PLUMBING efforts of HOUSING’s 

[ ] ELECTRICAL editors and the McGraw- 
Hill Information Systems 


Within each category 
are the costs of labor and 
materials as well as cost per For builders, contractors 


Company. 


square foot of living area. and architects, HOUSING 
Single-family detached Magazines Cost Guide 
homes and townhouses will is one more example 

be covered in alternating of McGraw-Hils vast 
quarterly reports to provide construction data resources 
a continuing update on and our commitment to 
each type of housing. information that leads to 


action in the housing and 
light construction industry. 


dente 
A a Publication — wni 
ew} * Phone (212)997-6908 Wendl 
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Compact Furnace Squeezes into Spare Spaces 


Today’s economics make “smaller” look better every day. 
We've already witnessed the coming of age of the energy- 
efficient compact car, designed to get more mileage from 
each gallon of increasingly expensive fuels and also to bet- 
ter suit the needs of smaller families. Now we’re watching 
the homebuilding industry go compact, with floor plans 
shrinking by the square foot and structures getting tighter 
to save on energy costs. 

That’s why Suburban Mfg. Co. developed its own “‘com- 
pact” —Dynaceil, a gas-fired, forced-air furnace. 

Dynaceil was developed for use in new multifamily proj- 
ects, and its design responds to problems common to mul- 
tifamily construction. Dynaceil assumes that space is at a 
premium. Hence its small size, 26’’ x 14’’ 13°’, and its 
relatively light weight, only 60 lbs. And hence its mode of 
installation —into typically unused space. Dynaceil is de- 
signed to rest between 16’’ O.C. ceiling joists. Since the 
unit is zero-clearance, it can be placed nearly anywhere. 

And ease of installation, according to Suburban vice- 
president Larry Belt, is also one of the product’s major 
advantages. Dynaceil vents horizontally rather than verti- 
cally, eliminating a traditional problem in apartment con- 
struction. A pair of tubes, one for venting, the other for 
drawing in outside combustion air, are run side-by-side for 
up to 20 ft. along the joists. And once gas lines and duct- 
ing are hooked up, all that’s left to do is to screw the fur- 
nace into place by its installation tabs. 

Dynaceil comes in two sizes: The smaller supplies 
24,000 BTUs to heat from 400 to 600 sq. ft.; the larger can 
provide 30,000 BTUs, suitable for up to 900 sq. ft. These 
capacities accommodate typical apartments. If the living 
area exceeds 900 sq. ft., two units can be used. 

The AGA-approved product has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by HUD officials, according to Belt. HUD had been 
seeking a viable alternative to electrical resistance heating 
systems, which had been placing excessive loads upon elec- 
trical power plants in some areas of the country. One of 
those areas was the Pacific Northwest, where Dynaceil 
was successfully test-marketed. 

For more information, circle 200 on reader service card 


Dynaceil is shown installed above be- 
tween 16°” O.C. joists. This unit heats 
a living area of about 800 sq. ft. The 
owners report that they are “extreme- 


Access panel, shown in hallway at 
left, and register, in child’s bedroom 
above, are only evidence of the fur- 
nace. Access panel allows for easy 
servicing; when panel is removed, in- 
nards of Dynaceil can be lifted out. 
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PRODUCTS /COMPUTERS 


Casing the Computer Market 


Computers are beginning to find their way into builders’ 
offices—and for a lot more purposes than just keeping track 
of the bills. For example, you'll see more and more CAD 
(computer-aided design) and cost estimation programs. And 
an increasing number of these systems are being designed 
specifically for builders and contractors. 

Here and on the opposite page are only a few of the 
hardware and software systems available for use by home- 
builders. Some software systems can be used on a number of 
hardware systems, whereas others can only be used in 
conjunction with the manufacturer’s machinery. It’s worth 
examining hardware and software packages separately—a 
sort of mix n’ match process—to tailor the complete system 
to your needs. 

For more detailed information on how computers can 
help you, see pages 75-86. 


SuperBrain™ (above), a self-contained 
desktop computer, has two memory drives 
which can hold nearly 350K bytes of disk 
storage. Also featured is a CP/M® disk- 
Operating system to insure compatibility 
with the wide variety of software available 
from manufacturers. Intertec Data Sys- 
tems. Circle 209 on reader service card 


The Apple Il personal computer system 
(below) is compatible with the manufactur- 
er’s many accounting and word-processing 
programs. The unit can be expanded as 
business needs grow. Standard features 
include eight accessory expansion slots, col- 
or graphics and sound capabilities Lan- 
guage: BASIC. Apple Computers. Circle 202 
on reader service card 


System 210 (above) is an information processing system for 
first-time computer users, or for businesses that need to upgrade 
their present systems. Hardware shown includes a keyboard, vid- 
eo/display terminal and magnetic tape cartridge drive, and print- 
ers. Basic Four. Circle 206 on reader service card 


Construction management system (above) runs on the WS78 
word/data processor shown above. The system—which includes job 
costing, accounts payable, accounts receivable and payroll mod- 
ules—also includes such equipment as the video display terminal 
with keyboard, two dual-diskette drives, and a choice of printers. 
Digital. Circle 205 on reader service card 
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EasyDraf? (above), a low-cost CAD system, 
can increase drafting productivity from 
three to 20 times. Components shown above 
include the desk-top computers, keyboard 
and plotter. A.M. Bruning. Circle 203 on 
reader service card 


Heathkit H89 All-in-One Computer (left) 
features two Z80 microprocessors, floppy 
disc storage, video display terminal and 
keyboard. Computer can run programs 
written in two BASIC or Assembler lan- 
guages. Manufacturer offers software. 
Heath Co. Circle 208 on reader service card 


T 


Software 


“The Controller” is a management and 
accounting system for small businesses. The 
program can plan payment schedules and 
generate reports on the firm’s financial 
status. The system consists of three mod- 
ules—accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, and general ledger functions. Apple. 
Circle 220 on reader service card 


CBS III™, a Comprehensive Business Sys- 
tem™, consists of interrelated programs 
designed to offer a range of business func- 
tions, such as general ledger, accounts pay- 
able and fixed asset functions. Basic Four 
Corp. Circle 221 on reader service card 


Peachtree™ accounting system is com- 
prised of four programs— general ledger, 
accounts receivable, accounts payable and 
payroll. Also available from this manufac- 
turer: an inventory management software 
package. Intertec Data Systems. Circle 222 
on reader service card 


Job Control System™ is a management 
tool for job estimating and cost control. 
Program runs on the Apple 1 computer 
hardware. High Technology Software 
Products. Circle 223 on reader service card 


Execu-Data is an accounting/inventory 
program designed specifically for builders. 
System can calculate per-sq.-ft. costs for 
each building product. Execu-Data. Circle 
224 on reader service card 


Home Builder Management System 
(HBMS) is a program designed for use with 
the manufacturer's 5110 or 5120 small-busi- 
ness computer. Functions include accounts 
payable, job costing and general ledger. 
IBM. Circle 225 on reader service card 


VisiCalc PLUS program analyzes com- 
plex financial and planning problems, and 
instantly recalculates results as variable 
values change. Program generates income 
and cash flow statements and other reports, 
graphs and pie charts. The manufacturer’s 
hardware is recommended. Hewlett-Pack- 
ard. Circle 226 on reader service card 


LS-2000 includes software packages for 
management systems, labor reporting, pay- 
roll and other accounting functions helpful 
to the contractor. Estimation. Circle 227 on 
reader service card 


The KLAS accounting system is de- 
signed specifically for homebuilders. It 
operates on Hewlett-Packard’s 3000 mini- 
computers. Services include general ledger, 
job costing, accounts payable, scheduling 
and fixed asset and equipment accounting. 
Kenneth Leventhal & Co. Circle 228 on 
reader service card 


Sigmagraphics li CAD system for space planners and interior designers can produce 
floor plans and three-dimensional drawings, architectural elevations and schematics of 
heating and electrical systems. The system’s keyboard, display and plotter components are 
shown above. Sigma Design. Circle 204 on reader service card 


“The Framing Calculator” is a program 
for estimating construction materials and 
labor requirements. Mendocino Software. 
Circle 229 on reader service card 
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PRODUCTS / SOLAR 


“Elevette” j 
your condos’ 
most practical 
status symbol 


! 


N 


Flat-plate collectors, shown installed, are part of a heating/cooling system which also 
heats domestic hot water and a swimming pool. System is controlled by a computerized 
HELIO-PAK module. Heliodyne. Circle 239 on reader service card 


The “Elevette’’ home eleva- 
tor is so distinctive, it puts 
your condo in a class by 
itself. But that’s the least 
of its advantages. It’s also: 

Convenient... Instead of 
trudging up and down 


stairs, you go from floor to Se 
floor with the push of a but- Evacuated tube collector, part of a hot Photovoltaic power system converts 
ton (and save all that extra water- and space-heating system, is con- solar energy directly into electricity, which 
energy for tennis!). structed of a series of glass “receiver may be used immediately or stored in a 12v 
Handy .. . Have something tubes.” According to the manufacturer, this battery which comes with panel and con- 
bulky to take up-stai rs? collector absorbs and retains energy up to sole; all three components are shown above. 
“‘Elevette’’ does the job four times more efficiently than compara- Modules are designed for easy installation 
quickly, quietly, effortlessly. bly-sized flat-plate collectors. Sunmaster. and interconnection. Solarex. Circle 241 on 
Helpful . . . It saves time Circle 240 on reader service card reader service card 


and effort. And best of all, 
it increases your condo’s 
value. Sure, the ‘‘Elevette”’ 
is a status symbol. But no 
other status symbol has 
ever been this practical. 
When planning your next 
project, don’t just allow 
space for ‘‘Elevettes” to be 
installed in the future. Have 
them installed as original 
equipment. Make the 
“Elevette” a selling feature. 
You'll sell your units faster 
...and...for more money. 


Write for Full Information 
and Free Literature. 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2228 Paxton St., Harrisburg, PA 17105 


Solarcrete™ system (the white section of wall shown above) is said to eliminate air 
infiltration, and to create a heavily insulated wall. System consists of a framework of steel 
bars, wire mesh, and polystyrene insulation boards, all covered with high-density concrete. 


Circle 96 on reader service card 
Solarcrete. Circle 242 on reader service card 
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Domestic hot water system is designed 
to be used with a conventional water heater. 
Available in one or two collector capacities, 
the system includes the 32-sq.-ft. collector 
and “transfer” module (shown), which 
houses pump, valves and heat exchanger. 
Lennox. Circle 243 on reader service card 


Solar control module is part of a domes- 
tic or industrial hot water heating system. 
Unit prevents “freezedowns” in cold weath- 
er, and will shut system off when presel- 
ected water temperature is reached. Tech- 
nitrek. Circle 244 on reader service card 


Insulating skylight, constructed of 1'/- 
in.-thick sandwich panel, prevents excessive 
heat loss or gain. The skylight is offered in 
a range of standard sizes; custom units are 
also available. Solartron. Circle 245 on read- 
er service card 


LESLIE-LOCKE 
Introduces... 


BREAKTHROUGH IN 
RIDGE VENTILATION 


IN 18 YEARS!! 


è Built-in end e Aerodynamic œ Maintenance- œ Integral 
cap—no need profile free all- construction 

for connectors aluminum 

and strapping 


e 1/8” louver 
helps protect 


against rain, 
snow and 
¢ Built-in weather insects 
* Broad, e Pre-punched e Extra-wide free- baffle 
adjustable slotted nail flow drainage Pat. Pend. 
base holes area 


Ridge Runner™ is built like no other ridge vent in the business—a unique 
integrated four-foot modular design with Independent Suspension™ for 
more effective ventilation. And it’s built by a company who’s been in the 
business for over 40 years, Leslie-Locke...concepts for better living. 


QUALITY BUILT FOR FAST AND EASY iL. 


ONE-MAN INSTALLATION...THE ULTIMATE ® 
STATIC VENTILATION SYSTEM LESLIE-LOCKE 


A Questor Company 


Sear a ERE 


I PD LIKE TO KNOW HOW | CAN | 
Ï PROFIT WITH RIDGE RUNNER™ i 
l lma [O contractor CO builder CO developer O architect i 
- Name E: Be sere - 
I Company i 
- Address - 
f City State Zip I 
I Phone Best time to call L] 
I 1 
Mail coupon to: Leslie-Locke, Dept. H, 2872 West Market Street, 
| Akron, Ohio 44313 | 


Te mmm m: 
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PRODUCTS / FLOORING 


THE AUTOMATIC 
SOLUTION TO 
BOOSTING PROFITS. 


S S 


we: 


“Quadrille” ET from the “Royalax” collection, is 80% wool and 20% nylon. 
Carpeting is suitable for heavy-traffic and commercial applications, as shown above. 
Couristan. Circle 266 on reader service card 


Increase speed 
and accuracy with the 
David White S-305W 
automatic level. 


The new S-305W auto level will 
save you time. . .increase leveling 
accuracy beyond what a manual 
level provides. .. decrease down- 
time. . .and cut operating costs. 
All of which help you bring more 
profit out of every construction job. 


The S-305W gives you push-button 
level insurance with David White’s 


exclusive electronic Level-Guard.™ z ` 5 : 
You know at the touch of a button “Woodstock” vinyl flooring has a ran- “Legacy” vinyl flooring has a pattern of 
if a level line of sight is being main- dom-plank pattern, with 36-in. “planks” stylized tile-like borders with a floral inset. 
tained. A green LED tells you the ranging from 2'/’’ to 5!4’’ in width. Floor- “Legacy” is part of the ‘“Contempora” col- 
compensator is holding the line of ing needs no waxing and comes with an lection, and comes in 12-ft. widths. Six 
sight, a red LED tells you when to adhesive backing. Armstrong. Circle 267 on colorations are offered. Congoleum. Circle 


relevel. It's a labor-saver that works 
for you job after job. 


The S-305W provides for fast set- 
ups with three-screw leveling of the 
circular vial bubble, and has twice 
the correcting ability of any other 
contractor's automatic. 


The new S-305W auto level from 
David White is designed for the 
contractor, at a price the contrac- 
tor can afford. Get it now. Once 
you're on automatic, you'll never 
shift back to manual. 


Call toll-free 1-800-558-8577 for the 
dealer nearest you. 


reader service card 268 on reader service card 


David White ; 
Instruments N e) No-wax SaS flooring, a combination of 100% epoxy and quartz aggregate, is available 
in a wide variety of colors and can be used in commercial, industrial and residential 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 53051 applications, as shown. Dur-A-Flex. Circle 269 on reader service card 


Circle 98 on reader service card 


r > sg 


: < ťi B 
Elegant parquet flooring snown installed 
is constructed of '/s-in.-thick sections made 
of stained solid oak. “Brittany” flooring 
comes in patterns that are 28’ sq., covering 
5.44 sq. ft. Chateau Floors. Circle 270 on 
reader service card 


“Quest” carpeting is made of “Anso IV” 
nylon. The carpeting has a sculptured sur- 
face, with a VersaColor™ pattern. “Quest,” 
from the “10+” collection, comes in 15 
colors, Alexander Smith. Circle 271 on read- 
er service card 


FP PES E 
Sheet viny! flooring, “Jefferson Manor,” 
is available in two widths and five textured 
colorations: tapestry beige, golden wheat, 
cocoa brown, almond and terra cotta. GAF. 
Circle 272 on reader service card 


OF THE 


DOWN 


IF YOUR PORTION 


INDUSTRY IS 
TRY ONE 
THAT ISN'T. 


Cathedralite is looking for professional, plus aggressive, regional 
sales representatives who have experience in the building industry. 
We offer a greater potential in earnings and benefits than available in 
most other segments of the industry. To realize this opportunity, 
there is a catch: you have to sell me before you can sell our product. 
For consideration, write a narrative on yourself and your abilities; 
enclose it with a resume and direct it to Mr. Richard W. Homestead, 
VP Marketing. Cathedralite is the foremost’ manufacturer of wooden 
residential and light commercial geodesic building structures in the 
world. And, is known throughout the trades as THE manufacturer of 
energy efficient building systems. 

Site-delivered housing is the wave of the future. This could be your 
opportunity to join the winning team. 


CAPS EDRALiT= 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENERGY EFFICIENT BUILDING SYSTEMS 


820 Bay Avenue, Suite 302-Dpt. C 
Capitola, CA 95010 


BUILDING 


Want high interest 
AND free checks? 


Market Account, you'll enjoy: 
© High current earnings. 


© Free checks (of $500 
or more). 


è Low- risk portfolio. 


@ No interest penalty for 
withdrawals. 
Start with as little as 
| $2,500—add $100 or more 


| With an EQUITABLE Money 


whenever you choose. 


For more information and a 
Prospectus, mail this coupon or 
phone toll free, any time: 


800-345-8540. 
In Pa., 1-800-662-5180. 


The EQUITABLE Money Market Account 
EQUICO Securities, Inc. 
3 Westchester Plaza 
Elmsford, NY 10523 


YES, | want more complete 
information on the Equitable Money 
Market Account, Inc., including 
management fees and expenses. Please 
send me a Prospectus so that | may read 
it carefully before | send money. 

500 HO i 
Name 
(Please print) 
a H 
{Oy a NN I RIN tA itis i 
RN eee j 


Telephone 


{area code) (number) 


This offering may not yet be available in some states, 


j Advised by The EQUITABLE Life, with over 120 years of investment experience. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 
Ba m mm n = MONEY MARKET 


A money market fund distributed by EQUICO Securities, Inc. 
a wholly owned subsidiary-of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, the Account’s Investment Adviser. 


ACCOUNT 


Circle 99 on reader service card 


ITABLE 
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“Fairfax” triple-lap siding comes in 12’’ x 16’ panels, and is 
self-aligning. Textured hardboard panels are factory-primed for 
finishing on site. Champion. Circle 281 on reader service card 


ANNUAL HEATING BILL IN 
NEW ENGLAND CLIMATE? 


Yes, and often less! Proven perfor- 
mance in passive solar homes 
which are also attractive looking 
and enjoyable to live in. Designed 
by leading experts in passive 
energy design, construction, and 
living. Complete construction 
drawings for traditional and con- 
temporary styles of all sizes, 
buildable at ordinary construction 
costs. 


Send for free brochure or in 
clude $4 00 for detailed in- 
formation package and port 
ie of designs: 

1355 GREEN END AVE 
MIDDLETOWN, RI 02840 


City/Town 
State 


Circle 100 on reader service card 


Soffit/fascia system (left), 
constructed of textured, vinyl- 
coated aluminum, is offered in 
a variety of ecarthtone colors. 
Matching rain-carrying systems 
are available, According to the 
manufacturer, minimum main- 
tenance is required. Aluminum 
Industries. Circle 282 on reader 
service card 


INTEGRATED 
ACCOUNTING 
AND 

WORD PROCESSING 
HOMEBUILDER 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS } 


Estimating @ Scheduling 
Job Accounting 
Financial Management 
Purchase Order Control 
Accounts Payable @ Payroll 
Inventory Control 
Equipment Accounting 
Land Development 
General Ledger @ Word Processing 
Financial Statements 
Asset Accounting 
Report Generator 


A 
FTOM 


TAA THE OFFICE MANAGER, INC, 
PO. Box 66596 127 
TELEPHONE (206) 2 


SW 156th e Seattle, WA 98166 e U.S.A 
22 e TELEX 32-0011 (TOM SEA) 


Circle 101 on reader service card 


YOU CAN BUILD FOR 


Solid vinyl horizontal siding requires little maintenance and will 
not, according to the manufacturer, peel, rot or blister. The siding 
is offered in a wide range of colors. Accessories are available. Bird 
& Son. Circle 285 on reader service card 


Åe 
Take : ùt 
gr ree E 

in ‘America. 


A public service of this publication 
Ad and The Advertising Council. 


MORE PROFIT WITH 
HEAT-CIRCULATING 
FIREPLACES. 


Write Majestic 
for all the details. 


P.O. Box 800, Huntington, Indiana 46750. 


Circle 102 on reader service card 


Shingle-Wood® siding (right) 
has the look of hand-split shin- 
gles. Made of treated alumi- 
num, the siding needs little 
maintenance. The panels are 
prenotched and self-aligning for 
a tight, precise installation. Al- 
can Building Products. Circle 
283 on reader service card 


“PlankSide” hardboard siding simulates textured redwood 
planks. Panels come 3’ x8’ or 4’ X9” and in two colors. Masonite. 


Circle 284 on reader service card 


New finish gives aluminum 
siding the look of aged wood 
planks, as shown at right. “Pat- 
tern No. 45” is fire-resistant, 
and will not rot, split or chip. 
The finish is available in several 
brown tones, white, yellow and 
green. Alumax. Circle 286 on 
reader service card 


PRODUCTS / EXTERIORS 


Tight-knotted siding is one of a variety of redwood products 
offered in channel, tongue-and-groove and board-and-batten styles. 
Calif. Redwood Assn. Circle 287 on reader service card 


a 


Ae 
a 


Long Island home; Architects: Vernon and Jay Sears, Quogue, Long Island; vertical siding treated with Cabot products. 


“Cabot’s Stains, the Original Stains and Standard for the Nation since 1877” 


Circle 103 on reader service card 


To enhance 
the beauty 
of wood... 


Why are stains often chosen over paints? 
Because wood and stains are made for each 
other . . . stains bring out the best in wood, 
blend naturally, beautifully into the setting. 
For the home shown here, the architects 
specified Cabot’s Bleaching Oil to attain the 
weathered "driftwood" "look . . . an effect 
heretofore found only in seacoast areas af- 
ter years of exposure to ti 
salt air, Cabot's Stains, 
in 87 unique colors, 
protect the wood, en- 


hance the grain, grow Hh ca 
old gracefully, never __§Pbot's 
en cer 


crack, peel or blister. 


Samuel Cabot Inc. SS y 


One Union St., Dept. 930, Boston, Moss, 02108 
C| Send color cards on Cabot's Stains 
O Send Cabot handbook on Wood Stains 
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Classified 
Advertising 


The market-place of housing. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


Thinking computer? We have developed a high quali- 
ty software package for use on the North Star micro 
computer (Complete system cost less than $8,000), 
The software was designed and developed by active 
single/multi family builders and includes A/P, G/L, 
Job Cost routines plus all management reports. 


Software only, complete with manual $1,595. 
For more information or demonstration contact: 


CHAMP SYSTEM, INC. 
2719S. 60th St., Milwaukee, WI 53219 
(414) 321-5300 -or- 

8282 Western Way Circle 
Jacksonville, FL 32216 
(904) 737-5571 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUY WITHOUT MONEY 
BARTER MAKES SENSI 


BARTER...It was al! explained on the PHIL 
DONAHUE show recently. NOW...you can 
K just about anying you want through 
arter WITH NO MONEY 

BUSINESSMAN or HOMEMAKER can get 
Advertising, equipment, supplies, building 
repairs. inventory, travel, cars, food, 
clothing, babysitting, Medical & Dental 
care, through barter. Yes, just about 
anything 


LEARN ALL ABOUT IT. Send $2. tor Sample 
Issue, The Barter & Exchange News, to 
THE BARTER & EXCHANGE 
ASSOCIATION 
120 Wall Street, 1044-8, N.Y.C. 10005 


Dome Homes—Energy Saver—Seeking 
qualified residential home builders, developers 
and representatives to handle regional sales of 
middle income Dorne Homes. Great market ap- 
peal. Write or call Domes and Homes, Inc., 830- 
K Matsonford Rd., West Conshohocken, PA 
19428. 


Dealerships available for many prime 
marketing areas selling instantaneous 
boilers hot water heaters. Over 15,000 al- 
ready sold. Call or write Chronomite Lab, 
21011 S. Figueroa, Carson, California 
90745- (213) 320-9452. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


ABOUT 
MAILING 
ro... 


an important notice 
to our subscribers. 


In recent years we have made the list 
of subscribers to McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions (names and mailing addresses 
only) available to carefully screened 
companies whose products or services 
might be of interest to you. 


These companies enter into an agree- 
ment that permits them to mail infor- 
mation to you without placing you 
under any obligation. 


We have always considered such di- 
rect marketing activities to be legiti- 
mate and important in the American 
system of free trade—and we're confi- 
dent that the majority of subscribers 
share this position. 


However, we respect the interests of 
those who for some reason may wish 
to have their names restricted from 
such use by companies either affiliated 
or not affiliated with McGraw-Hill, Inc. 


If you wish to delete your name from 
lists we make available to other firms, 
please fill in the information requested 
below exactly as it appears on your 
mailing label on the cover ot this issue. 


COMPUTERIZED Or, if you prefer, attach the label itself 
ESTIMATING to the coupon and return. 
| Major BENEFITS listed in ordor of Importance by our users. 
| and Flexible . 
Mors Maarata Estimates McGraw-Hill, Inc. W i 
Saves Estimator’s Time P.O. Box 555 e 
Effective Marketing “UO. BOX e 
Mannara OE SAAIE eI gar osana. Hightstown. N.J. 08520 wh I 
96% said they our systems again. 7 i ; 
Small and large firms have boon using our system for aver 7 years. Attn: Mailing List Dept. a 
Avallable for IBM, Radio Shack, Wang, T.I. and Digital computers, 
Call or send business card TODAY 
Suite 515 / 1760 Reston Ave 1 © Please remove my name from your mailing lists. I 
Reston VA 22090 - : 
(703) 435-3172 - Title of this publication —_____ | n" Ain FA - 
MATERIALS WANTED Poss vam tae L K - 
Wanted: Photographs or perspective ren- - - 
derings of architect design houses that can i Address Ya) RENE yee i. ae 4 
be made available for plan sales. 500,000 1 {exactly as shown as mailing label, please! i 
circulation offers good royalty to archi- - z isa - 
tect. Write Country Living Magazine, Box 1 i 
622, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, PEES V EE farts i é i 
L 


609/924-9655. 
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You need more than a 
wild-eyed stare tomeet all 
thenew energy regulations. 


The new energy regulations are a 
lot like a horror story. A little bit 
confusing, a litle bit unreal, and 
just plain scary. 

But don't worry. We've 
made a major invest- 


ment in people, new equipment, 
and testing facilities. All of this 
to ensure that you can sell our 
products with confidence and 
peace of mind. It’s that 
simple. 
à Wekeepthings 
=~ simple 
~ tomake your 
=» job easier. 


» Fraser-Johnston 
Elyria, Ohio 44036 
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LITERATURE 


Update on Energy-Saving Products and Design 


An expanded 1981 catalog of solar 
collection and storage products is 
available. The publication is 68 pages 
long, and includes such products as 
collectors, sealants and fasteners, in- 
stallation accessories, absorber plates 
and coatings, insulation, circulation 
and controller devices, storage contain- 
ers and hardware. Products are fully 
described and illustrated. Educational 
materials, such as books and pam- 
phlets are also listed. 

The expanded components catalog is 

offered for $3 from the Solar Compo- 
nents Corp., PO Box 237, Manchester, 
N.H. 03105. 
A multi-fuel heating system, called 
“the Slumbering Giant,” is described 
in a two-color flyer. Copy discusses the 
economic advantages of using this 
unit, as well as other benefits. System 
components are pointed out in illustra- 
tions. Specifications are included. 
Multi-Fuel Systems. Circle 301 on 
reader service card 


A series of boilers is introduced in a 
four-page brochure. According to the 
publication, advantages include easy 
installation and servicing, energy-sav- 
ings and superior boiler water circula- 
tion. Output, main dimensions and 
domestic hot water production capaci- 
ties are presented in tables. AB Circ: 
Circle 302 on reader service card 

A flyer describes the “CF 100A” heat 
exchanger, a module which houses all 
components required for a solar 
domestic hot water system. Suitable 
for new or retrofit systems, the module 
is, according to the flyer, compatible 
with conventional hot-water systems. 
Components are described in copy and 
illustrations. Grumman Energy Sys- 
tems. Circle 303 on reader service card 


A four-page brochure describes a PVC- 
coated, woven-fiberglass sunscreen. 
Designed for exterior mounting, the 
screen admits light and air while 
reflecting about 85% of the sun’s radi- 
ation. Four-color photo “swatches” 
illustrate fabrics, and diagrams show 
how the screening system works. Typi- 
cal performance comparisons are made 
in tabular form. Specifications are 
included. Halu-Rolscreen. Circle 304 
on reader service card 

According to an eight-page pamphlet, 
“the efficient partnership” for future 
heating systems is solar energy and 
natural gas. The copy describes how 
solar heating systems can be used in 
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conjunction with a gas furnace, for 
example, to provide an efficient and 
economical method of heating a home. 
Also discussed; hot water and swim- 
ming pool heating, air conditioning. A 
glossary of solar terminology is includ- 
ed. The American Gas Assn. Circle 
305 on reader service card 

The results of the three-year research 
and demonstration program called 
“cer: The Energy Efficient Resi- 
dence.” are summarized in a 25-page 
booklet. Prepared by the NAHB Re- 
search Foundation for HUD, the book- 
let describes in detail the EER 1 house, 
which was designed and built with a 
package of energy-conservation tech- 
niques and devices thought to be cost- 
effective. 

The booklet comments on and evalu- 
ates many of those conservation mea- 
sures, some of which were cost-cffec- 
tive, and some of which were not. 

On the basis of these findings, 
design tips are suggested with “brief 
comments intended to aid in their 
interpretation and use.” Tables and 
graphs report on the measured energy 
usage throughout the year during 
which the house was occupied. Sche- 
matics clarify the design tips. 

To obtain a copy of the EER research 
results from HUD, circle 306 on reader 
service card 

The second phase of the EER pro- 
gram is now underway. A detailed fact 
sheet explains the progress thus far. 
The publication includes floor plans of 
the EER I! house, a list of design and 
planning criteria, drawings of the ven- 
tilation system and solar heating sys- 
tem, and cross sections of one wall. 
EER Il specifications are also listed. 
For this eight-page fact sheet, circle 
307 on reader service card 


The family of Sempatap® insulating 
wallcovering and substrates is the sub- 
ject of a 16-page brochure. Tables 
provide a guide to the selection of the 
correct products for each type of appli- 
cation. Four-color photographs show a 
variety of residential and light com- 
mercial installations. Sempatap. Circle 
308 on reader service card 

The National Bureau of Standards 
(NBS) has issued an 81-page report 
giving guidelines for the retrofit instal- 
lation of solar collectors and related 
equipment on low-sloped roofs of com- 
mercial and industrial buildings. The 
guidelines focus on waterproofing the 
roofing system, access of collectors, 
and safety. A number of photographs 
and drawings illustrate and clarify 
findings and suggestions. The research 
was conducted by the NBS Center for 
Building Technology, and sponsored 
by the US. Dept. of Energy. 

For a copy of “Guidelines for the 
Installation of Solar Components on 
Low-Sloped Roofs (TN 1134),” send $4 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. Order by stock num- 
ber 003-003-02261-6. 


A foldout introduces a heat pump 
which recovers heat from the air sur- 
rounding the pump. The publication 
describes how the homeowner can save 
at least 50% of water heating costs. 
Specifications are included. The Ore- 
gon Water Heating Co. Circle 309 on 
reader service card 

A four-page color catalog exhibits a 
line of golden fiberglass insulation (see 
photo above). The catalog lists the 
characteristics and advantages of cach 
product, including faced and unfaced 
batts, blankets and loose fill, A chart 
details product thicknesses and R- 
values, and a map shows recommended 
insulation levels for ceilings, walls and 
floors of buildings in each area of the 
country. Johns-Manville. Circle 310 on 
reader service card 


A four-color, 30-page booklet details 
the properties and advantages of Ther- 
max® sheathing. Contents of the publi- 
cations include discussions of compar- 
ative insulation values of several types 
of sheathing, the history of the prod- 
uct’s development, recommendations 
on its use in wall, foundation, exterior 
retrofit systems. 

Also included: information on build- 
ing code approvals. Celotex. Circle 311 
on reader service card 


Energy conservation...presentation techniques... 
construction materials...design consideration... 
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youll find it all in 


CYRIL M HARRIS Editor 


HISTORIC 
ARCHITECTURE 
SOURCEBOOK 


Library of Urban Affairs 


the architect’s and planner’s book club 


42029, DESIGN COST ANALYSIS FOR ARCHI- 
TECTS AND ENGINEERS. Herbert Swinburne. 
$18.95 


69313. PLAN AND SECTION DRAWING. Thomas 
C. Wang. $16.95 


52179-2. HANDBOOK OF BUILDING SECURITY 
PLANNING AND DESIGN. Edited by Peter S, 
Hopf. Counts as 2 of your 3 books. $34.50 


53035. HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE SOURCE- 
BOOK. C. Harris. $22.50 


54065-2. HUMAN DIMENSION AND INTERIOR 
SPACE. Panero and Zelnick, The first reference 
book of design standards based on the science of 
body measurements. Counts as 2 of your 3 books, 

j es $32.50 
40315-2. CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. Second Edition. 
Coombs and Palmer, Thoroughly revised and updat- 
ed, contains several new ames ters and extensive 
checklists. Counts as 2 of your 3 books. $27.50 


57663. LANDSCAPE DESIGN THAT SAVES EN- 
ERGY. Moffat and Schiler. $17.95 
37525. CHARLES MOORE. Gerald Allen. Exam- 
ples of the architect’s most exciting projects. $18.95 


44760-2. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN AR- 
CHITECTURE. William Dudley Hunt, Jr. More 
than 200 articles. 612 pages with 550 illustrations. 
Counts as 2 of your 3 books. $39.95 


45205-2. ENGINEERING FOR ARCHITECTURE. 
Edited by Robert E. Fischer, Brings together in a 
superbly illustrated volume major innovations in 
structure, mechanical systems and lighting. Counts 
as 2 of your 3 books. ` $26. 

58562. LIFE CYCLE COSTING FOR DESIGN 
PROFESSIONALS. Dell'isola and Kirk. Illustrates 
how to make the most effective use of labor, money, 
time, energy and building materials. $24.95 
55882-2. INTERIOR SPACES DESIGNED BY AR- 
CHITECTS. Edited by Charles K. Hoyt, Coverage of 
the most exciting and innovative work being done 
inside buildings by the major architects of our time. 
Counts as 2 of your 3 books. $32.50 


87090. THE WHITE HOUSE: An Architectural 
History. Ryan and Guinness, “Will amuse the student 
of the human comedy as much as it will enlighten 
the student of architecture.”"—The New York Times. 
Over 200 illustrations, $24.95 
54989. THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT DEFINITIONS. Moskowitz and Lind- 
bloom, Illustrates as well as defines over 1,300 
planning. zoning and related terms. $15.00 
40411, CONTINUOUS CITY PLANNING: Inte- 
grating Municipal Management and City Planning. 
Melville C. Branch. $21.95 
42611. DRAW/RAPID VIZ. Hanks and Belliston. 
2 books present a visual approach to thinking, 
learning and communicating. Softbound. The 2 
count as one book, $17.70 
79190. SOLAR RETROFIT: Adding Solar to Your 
Home, Dan Reif. Provides step-by-step instructions, 
specific materials lists and exact construction draw- 
ings. $17.95 


Take any 3 books 
for only $1 each 
(values to $72.40) 


simply agree to buy < re books 
at handsome d 


within the next 12 months 


(Publishers’ Prices shown) 


46200, ESTIMATING AND COST CONTROL IN 
PLUMBING DESIGN. Miller and Gallina. $16.95 
53083-2. HISTORY OF URBAN FORM: Prehistory 
to the Renaissance. A. E. J. Morris. Counts as 2 0 
vour 3 books, $39.95 
63113. MORE OTHER HOMES AND GARBAGE: 
Designs for Self-Sufficient Living. Jim Leckie et al. 
A Sierra Club book. 601 illustrations, diagrams and 
charts. Softcover. $14.9 


64676-2. THE 1981 RESIDENTIAL COST MANU- 
AL/NEW CONSTRUCTION, REMODELING 
AND VALUATION. Coert Engelsman. Contains the 
unit prices for residential construction items, the 
valuation of single and multi-family housing units 
and geographical area conversion tables. Softbound. 
Counts as 2 of your 3 books. $29.95 


4 Good Reasons to Join 


1. The Finest Books. Of the hundreds of books 
submitted to us each year, only the very finest are 
selected and offered. Moreover, our books are 
always of equal quality to publishers’ editions, never 
economy editions. 


2. Big Savings. In addition to getting 3 books for 
$1.00 each when you join. you keep saving substan- 
tially—up to 30% and occasionally even more. (For 
example. your total savings as a trial member- 
including this introductory offer—can easily be over 
50%. That’s like getting every other book free!) 


3. Bonus Books. Also, you will immediately be- 
come eligible to participate in our Bonus Book Plan, 
with savings of 70% off publisher's prices 


4. Convenient Service. At 3-4 week intervals (16 
times per year) you will receive the Book Club 
News, describing the coming Main Selection and 
Alternate Selections, together with a dated reply 
card, If you want the Main Selection, do nothing and 
it will be sent to you automatically. If you prefer 
another selection. or no book at all, simply indicate 
your choice on the card, and return it by the date 
specified. You will have at least 10 days to decide. If, 
because of late mail delivery of the News, you 
should receive a book you do not want. we guaran- 
tee return postage. 


34268-2. ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION: 
The Value Delineation Process, Paul Stevenson Oles, 
Shows how to predict with photographic accuracy 
the future appearanar of any structure. Counts as 2 
of your 3 books. s $34.50 
34381-2. ARCHITECTURE OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. Edited by Michael Raeburn. A beautifully 
photographed and illustrated coverage of architec- 
ture from antiquity to the present. Counts as 2 uf 
your 3 books, $37.5 


36793. THE BRAND NEW OLD HOUSE CATA- 
LOGUE. Compiled by Lawrence Grow. A sourcebook 
for anyone who wants to preserve their house’s 
period character. 

37185. BY THEIR OWN DESIGN. 10 Architects 
Discuss Their Process of Design and Construction. 
Edited by Abby Suckle. $19.95 
37238. CABINETS AND BOOKCASES AND 
CLOSETS. Tom Philbin. 300 photographs, charts 
and line drawings show you how to build cabinets, 
alcoves, closets, and more. $17.95 
50567. GRAPHIC THINKING FOR ARCHI- 
TECTS AND DESIGNERS. Paul Laseau. $18.95 


36985. BUILDING REGULATIONS: A Self-Hel 
Guide for the Owner Builder. Edmund Vitale. $11.95 
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ı The Library of 
ı Urban Affairs 


~ Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


8-AJ5 


; Please accept my application for trial membership and 
g send me the three volumes indicated, billing me only $1 
g cach. I agree to purchase at least three additional Selec- 
p tions or Alternates over the next 12 months. Savings 
g fange up to 30% and occasionally even more. My mem- 
g bership is cancelable any time after I buy these three 
4 books. A shipping and handling charge is added to all 
g shipments. 


‘3 books for $1 each. 


l indicate by number the books you want. 


4 A few expensive books (noted in book descriptions) 
g count as more than one choice. 


i No-Risk Guarantee: 1f you are not satisfied—for 
i any reason—you may return your introductory books 
l within 10 days and your membership will be canceled 
~ and you will owe nothing. 


- Name 

i] 

I Address 

| 

Cit 

i y 

I Se —— eatin 


p (Offer paoa in Continental U.S. and Canada only. 
p Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 
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HOW TO PLAN, SITE AND MERCHANDISE 


THE 
t HIGHER-DENSITY HOUSE 


Two days of intensive study in... Site Planning, Floor 
Planning, Merchandising and Model Presentations for 
Townhouses, Duplexes, and Patio Homes 


Here’s why you should attend... 


Because today’s rapidly rising land develop- 
ment and construction costs have made the 
small house homebuilding’s key product for 
the immediate future 


Because small houses demand special skills 
in siting, planning and merchandising if 
they are to be successful in the marketplace 


And because prospects have to be sold on a 
different kind of lifestyle before you can 
turn them into small-house buyers 


Housing’s “How to Plan, Site and 
Merchandise the Smaller, Higher- 


Density House” seminar will show you... 


How to site medium and high-density 
housing 


How to design small houses that appeal to 
specific market segments 


How to effectively merchandise small houses 
to these specific markets 


Washington, DC, Sept. 17-18 
Marriott Hotel West End 
Newport Beach, CA, Oct. 19-20 
Marriott Hotel 

Maui, Hawaii, Nov. 16-17 
Hyatt Regency 

Denver, CO, Dec. 7-8 
Fairmont Hotel 


Specifically, 


you'll study these 
key subjects: 


Site Planning: 


Why site-planning sub- 
tleties become critical as 
living units become smaller 
How to avoid the “toy 
village” look of small- 
home developments 

How to increase density 
without sacrificing 
market appeal 

How to provide privacy in 
high-density housing 
How to develop street 
patterns based on actual 
need rather than out- 
moded conventions 

How to determine how 
much common space is 
needed and where it 
should be 


e How to design for and 


around the automobile 
How to handle the 
problems of garage doors, 
narrow front elevations 
and setbacks 


Product Design: 


How to create floor plans 
that feel—and live— 
bigger than they really are 
How to relate floor plans 
to density 

How to make the most of 
smaller living spaces— 
indoors and outdoors 


ingle Family Attached and Detached, 


How to gear floor plans to 
specific market segments 
How to use natural light 
to open up tight floor 
plans 

How to maximize square 
footage in key areas 

How to make creative use 
of interior volume 


Merchandising and 
Model Presentation: 


ə How to create models 
that show buyers the 
comfort of living in a 
small space 
How to make your 
models appeal to market 
groups 
How to scale furnishings 
for small houses 
How to use color and 
light effectively 
How to present the 
unfurnished model 
effectively 


You'll study with Barry A. Berkus, AIA, president and founder of the 
Berkus Group Architects with offices in Santa Barbara and Santa Ana, 
CA, and Washington, DC; Walter J. Richardson, AIA, president of 
Richardson-Nagy-Martin, an architectural and planning firm based in 
Newport Beach, CA, and Gene E. Dreyfus, president of the 
Childs/Dreyfus Group, an interior design firm based in Chicago with 
offices in New York, NY and Palm Beach, FL. 


How to register 

Please complete and return the coupon 
below to: Seminar Dept., Housing 
Magazine, 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10020. Or 
you may register by calling (212) 997- 
6692. 

Seminar fee $585 
The full registration fee is payable in 
advance and includes all luncheons, 
workbooks, tapes and other meeting 
materials. 


Cancellations and refunds 
Cancellations received later than two 
weeks before the seminar date are 
subject to a $50 service charge. 


Seminar hours 

Registration begins at 8:30 a.m. the 
first day. Programs run from 9:00 a.m, 
to 5:00 p.m. on both days. 


Hotel reservations 

You will be responsible for making 
your own hotel reservations. In doing 
so please be sure to say that you are 


attending the Housing seminar to 
assure yourself of the special rate. To 
make your reservations call the 
Washington Marriott West End at 
(202) 872-1500, the Newport Beach 
Marriott at (714) 640-4000 and the 
Fairmont at (303) 571-1200. With 
confirmation of your registration for 
the Maui seminar you will receive a 
reservation card to be filled out and 
returned to the Hyatt Regency as soon 
as possible. 


Tax deduction of expenses 

An income tax deduction is allowed for 
expenses of education (includes 
registration fees, travel, meals, 
lodgings) undertaken to maintain and 
improve professional skill. See Treasury 
regulation 1.162-5 Coughlin vs, Com- 
missioner 203F .2d 307. 


Seminar Department, Housing Magazine, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 
Please register me in the “How to Plan, Site and Merchandise the Smaller, Higher-Density House” 


seminar checked below: 


O Washington, DC, Sept. 17-18 
Marriott Hotel West End 

O Newport Beach, CA, Oct. 19-20 
Marriott Hotel 

O Maui, Hawaii, Nov. 16-17 
Hyatt Regency 

O Denver, CO, Dec. 7-8 
Fairmont Hotel 

O Check payable to Housing enclosed 

O Bill my Company [O Bill me 


Name 


Title & Company 


Address 


City 


Phone 
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Heatilator’'s new Advantage™ 
Fireplace offers what people 
want today — efficient 
supplemental heat and real 
woodburning beauty. 

And look what it offers you. 


Installation advantages. 


From hearth to chimney, 
The Advantage Fireplace is 
totally new. 

A new low profile means faster, 
simpler installations. New flush- 
hearth styling means a trimmer, 
more elegant appearance. 

The new Insulstack™ Chimney, 
with our unique “security blanket” 
insulation and Twist-Lock 
assembly cuts installation time 
and provides safe, dependable 
service year after year. 


Energy options give you 
a choice. 


Glass doors, outside air, heat 
ducts, and twin fans are all 


insuistack™ Chimney with 
exclusive blanket 
insulation 


UL listed 
for sataty 


Optional 
bifold 


~~ 


optional. So you can choose the 
options which best suit your 
customer's needs. 


Priced right and available. 


When you can get all these 
advantages — plus a competitive 
price — you don’t have to settle 
for just any fireplace. 

You can get the Advantage. 
Your Heatilator® dealers and 
distributors have plenty in stock 
right now. 


Call toll free for your nearest 
Heatilator dealer or distributor: 
1-800-247-6798. : 


Why settle for any fireplace 
when you can get the 


Aadvantage..? 


EAD 
pean 


® 


AMERICA’S FIREPLACE SPECIALISTS 


Circle 111 on reader service card 


Beauty thats 
more than skin deep. 


# 


Architect; Wendell Lovett, FAIA, Seattle, Washington 


Enhance and protect the natural beauty of wood with Olympic Oil Stain. 
Olympic penetrates wood to protect from within. Rich linseed oil and micro-milled 
pigments soak down into the fibers, giving wood a deep, uniform finish | 
that poe apres = potier how wet or re dry the weather gets. | oe 

or additional information, cnai yous | 
Sweet’s Catalog. Or write Olympic: Dept. P, Penetrates to | 
2233 112th Avenue NE., Bellevue, WA 98004. protect wood | 


beautifully. 


Circle 112 on reader service card 


